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QAKHAM SCHOOL, Rutland, REOPENS 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 8. Endowed with Twelve 0 en 
Exhibitions of 40/. per annum each, and with other Uni- 


versity advantages. _ 


RIDGEWATER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Head Master, Rev. T. StanTiAL, M.A., Oxon, Author | 


of “ Student’s Test Book.”’ 


A few GENTLEMEN’S SONS are RECEIVED by the 
Head Master, who become members of his own family, and 
an effort is made to combine home influence and comforts 


with the advantages of a high educational course. Especial 
attention is given to preparation for competitive and other 
examinations. 

The Term for 1860 commenced January 31st. 





REE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of QUEEN 
MARY, at WALSALL.—The Second Mastership of this 
School will shortly become vacant, by the anpointment of the 
present Master, the Rev. F. K. Clarke, to the Head Master- 
ship of Stafford Grammar School. ; 
The stipend is 1202. a year, with a very commodious and 
ewly-built house; and the Master has the privilege of taking 
ix Private Pupils. : i 
A Graduate of one of the English Universities will, cavteris 
paribus, be preferred. : r 
Further information may be obtained from Mr. C. F. 
DaRWALL, Solicitor, Secretary to the Governors, to whom 
Testimonials are to be sent not later than the 18th February. 
Walsall, Jan. 23, 1860. 





QT. MARY HALL, OXFORD. — The 


Trustees of the Scholarships founded in this University 
by Thomas Dyke, ¢ ) 
Somerset, Doctor of Medicine, are desirous of appointing a 
Scholar to fill up a vacancy therein. Candidates must be per- 


sons born in one of the counties of Somerset. Devon, and | 


Cornwall, or who, for the three years ending with the Thirty- 
first day of December last, shall have been educated at any 
school or schools in those counties, or any or either of them, 
provided they have not attained the age of twenty vears, or 
exceeded the fourth term trom that of their matriculation in- 
clusive, and provided it shall appear, to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees, that they arein need of assistance to support them 
at the University. 

The emoluments of each Scholar amount to forty-five ponnds 
per annum, and accrue from the day of his appointment. The 
scholarship is tenable for four years, subject as to residence 
within the Hall to the regulations of the Hall in force for the 
time being with regard to the undergraduate members 
thereof. 

Persons desirous of becoming candidates are required to 
send to JAMES RANDOLPH, of Milverton, in the County 
of Somerset, Solicitor, on or before the first day of March 
next, the proper evitence of their places of birth, residence, 
or education, and all such particulars as may satisfy the 
Trustees of their moral character and pecuniary circum- 
stances. 

The candidates will be submitted to an examination at the 
University with respect to their learning and abilities ; and 
the candidate who shall pass the best examination will be 
appointed to the scholarship. 

Dated 23rd day of January, 1860. 





(\HOICE PAINTINGS.—Mr. BRYANT. 


of St. James's-street, Piccadilly, has some valuable 

WORKS, by the Old Masters. Also modern, by Landseer 
Calcot, Etty, Makepp, and others, ne She 

OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 

GALLERY, 24, Cornhill —Mr. MORBY begs to state 

that he has opened the above Gallery (in connection with his 

Framing Establishment at 68. Bishopsgate-street Within) for 


the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer | 


Specimens of— 


Bright Elmore Le Jeune Rowbotham 
W. Bennett W. Etty Muller Shayer, sen. 
Old Crome Frith Mutrie G. Smith 

E. W. Cooke’ Fripp Mogford J. Syer 

W. Collins W. Hunt M‘Kewan Soper 
Geo.Chambers Holland Niemann Stark 
Cobbett Hemsley O'Nei Vacher 
Clater Halle W. Oliver Whymper 
Duffield PD. Hardy S. Percy Wainewright 
Dukes k. Hughes A. Provis H. B. Willis 
D. W. Deane Haves T. 8S. Robins E. Williams 
Danby A. Johnston Rossiter Wood, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glé 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsg 


ses, and Cornices 

-street Within. 

AS HBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and 

COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA- 

VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

















CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 10007. at death, or 67. weekly for injury. 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and at the Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,0007. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


W OMEN and WATCHWORK— 
Mr. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES.—Mr. JOHN 
BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Academy of 
Paris, will Lecture on “*‘ A WATCH, WHAT TO MAKE, and 
HOW TO MAKE IT.” 





Secretary. 





Jan. 9. Woolwich. Jan. 31. Rotherhithe. 
+ 10. Barnet. Feb. 1. East Moulsey. 
+» 12. Agar Town. » 6. Shoreditch. 
+» 17. High Wycombe. » 7. Kentish-town. 
+ 18. Isleworth. » 8 Sonthwark, 
yy 20. Boston. » 14. Soho. 

» 24. Nailsworth. + 15. Rotherhithe. 
>» 26. Deal. » 22. Kentish-town. 


30. Luton. 


The Lectures will bé illustrated by a great variety of Models 
and Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syl- 
labuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 64 and 65, 
Cheapside. 


ormerly of Kingston, in the County of 


PRINTERS in | 


| persons, from 10s. 6d, upwards; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 5s. ; 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 
week ending Saturday, February lith. 

Monday.—Open at 9. Tuesday to Friday.—Open at 10. 
Admission, 1s. Children undertwelve, 6d. 

Saturday.—Open at 19. Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 

First day of the Great Winter Poultry Show. 

Admission, by Season Tickets 10s. 6d. each, or on payment of 
2s. 6d. Children, 1s. 

Iilustrated Lectures by Mr. Pepper, and Orchestral Band 
and Great Organ performances, daily. The Picture Gallery 
remains open. 

Camellias, Hyacinths, and other Plants, are now in full 
bloom throughout the Palace. 

Sunday, open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by tickets. 


. 7 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 

Ww TION.—The USUAL ENTERTAINMENTS will CON- 
TINUE DAILY from Twelve till Five, and in the evenings 
from Seven till Ten o'clock, Admission 1s., until the 7th of 
March, at which date the PROPERTY will be OFFERED 
FOR SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION. Full Particulars and 
the Conditions of Sale are in course of preparation by Mr. 
Geo. Robinson. Auctioneer, 21, Old Bond-street. 








4 
| OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison. 
Seventh week of the Pantomime. 
Complete success of Henry Leslie's new operetta. 
Monday, Feb. 6th, and during the week, the new operetta, 
ROMANCE. Conduetor, Mr. Alfred Mellon, Messrs. W. 
Harrison, G. Honey; Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Louisa Pyne. 
| To be followed by the Pantomime, PUSS IN BOOTS, or 
Harlequin and the Fairy of The Golden Palms. Messrs. W. H 
| Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, Talliens, Clara Morgan, 
and Infants Lauri. Splendid scenery, new effects, transfor- 
mations, French dancers. Miles. Lequine. Pasquale, Pierron, 
| Mons. Vandris. The Pantomime produced by Mr. E. 
| Stirling. 
| 





Doors open at half-past Six; commence at Seven. No 
charge for booking, or fees to box-keepers. — Stage Manager, 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. 

Last grand MORNING PERFORMANCE on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, at two o’clock. Private Boxes, to hold four 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6¢.; Amphitheatre, 1s. ; 








| THE WRECK of the ROYAL CHARTER. 


—The powerful and inimitable pen of Charles Dickens, 
while depicting, in last week's number of A// the Year 
Round, the truly awful and melancholy scene of the Wreck 
of the Royal Charter, does noble and well-deserved homage 
to the two most Christian brother-clergymen on whom, by 
Divine Providence, fell the duty of examining, for the purpose 
of identification and burial, about 23@ bodies of the 500 lost in 
the ill-fated vessel. ‘It became their duty (wrote a reporter 
from the spot) to preserve all marks, clothes, or property by 
which each body could be identified; and, lastly, to comfort, 
console, satisfy, and give hospitable shelter, not only to those 
who had escaped the éngulphing sea, but to the relatives and 
friends of the deceased, who, as soon as the fatal tidings had 
spread far and near upon the wings of the telegraph, came 
hastening from all parts of the kingdom to learn tidings of the 
lost and loved.” 

Charles Dickens, in alluding to the elder of the two brother- 
clergymen, the Rev. Stephen Roose Hughes, residing at 
Llanallgo, near Moelfra, Anglesey, within two miles of the 
| scene of the wreck, charmingly tells his readers that— 

“Tt was the kind and wholesome face I have made men- 
tion of as being then beside me that I had purnosed to myself 
to see when I left home for Wales. I had heard of that clergy- 
man as having buried many scores of the shipwrecked 
people ; of his having opened his house and heart to their 
agonised friends; of his having used a most sweet and 
patient diligence for weeks and weeks in the performance of 
the forlornest offices that man can render to his kind: of his 
having most tenderly and thoroughly devoted himself to the 
dead and to those who were sorrowing forthe dead. Thad 
said to myself, ‘ In the Christmas season of the year I should 
| like toseethat man!’ And he had swung the gate of his 
little garden in coming out to meet me not half-an-hour ago.” 

** So cheerful of spirit, and guiltless of affectation, as true 
practical Christianity ever is. 
ment inthe fresh frank face going up the village beside me 
in five minutes than I have read in anathematising discourses 
(albeit put to press with enormous flourishing of trumpets) in 
all my life. I heard more of the Sacred Book in the cordial 
voice that had nothing to say about its owner, than in all the 
would-be celestial pairs of bellows that have ever blown con- 
| ceit at me.” 

In another portion of this affecting narrative, Charles 
Dickens adds, that—* Down to yesterday's post outward, my 
clergyman alone had written 1075 letters to relatives and 
friends of the lost people.” 

There is an old but very true adage, “ What is every man’s 
business is no man’s busines.’’ an adage, we venture to 
assert. not unapplicable to the present occasion. There are no 
donbt verymany benevolent persons and relatives of the ship- 
wrecked who desire that the two reverend brothers should 
receive some more substantial reminiscence of their truly 
charitable kindness than the mere expression of grateful feei- 
ings, but are prevented from delicacy in coming forward for 
that purpose. 

Under these circumstances and that of our nephew, Mr 


| Arthur Rich, having daily (during a period of six weeks, 


LS Se 


while in search for the remains of our deceased relatives) wit- 
nessed the unremitting exertions of the clergymen named, 
we do not hesitate to waive all feelings of delicacy, and with- 
out first seeking the aid of those well known in the philan- 
thropic world, we now earnestly appeal to them, as also to 
the relatives of the shipwrecked, to assist us in presenting to 
the two clergymen a purse, fo? the purpose of repaying the 
actual! cost their arduous and well-fulfilled duties have im- 
posed upon them. 

With these views we desire to state that subscriptions will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by Messrs Prescott, 
Grote, and Co., Bankers, Threadneedle-street ; the Commer- 


cial Bank, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; and also by | 


ourselves and nephew, Mr Arthur Rich. 
ss SOTHEBY PITCHER, Dockyard, Northfleet, 
ent. 


S. LEIGH SOTHEBY, The Woodlands, Norwood, Surrey. 
ARTHUR RICH, 3, Wellington-street, Strand. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
H. Sotheby Pitcher £10 10 0| Arthur Rich ............ £1 1 0 
8. Leigh Sotheby ... 1010 0] Leigh Rich.............. 0 5 0 
Further subscriptions will be announced in the Times and 
other papers. For the convenience of those residing in the 
more immediate neighbourhood of the scene of the wreck, 
subscriptions will also be received and acknowledged by Mr 
William Dew, British Hotel, Bangor, North Wales. 


| 


I read more of the New Testa- | 


| wood ; with two rows of keys, from Forty-five to One Hun- 
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Price 1s. 
MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE. Edited 
by DAVID MASSON. No. IV. tor FEBRUARY 1860. 
CONTENTS : 
. Lord Macaulay. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of ‘‘Tom Brown's 
School Days.” 
Chap. X.—Summer Term. 
) XI.—Muscular Christianity. 
Arctic Enterprise and its results since 1815. By Franklin 
Lushington. ; 
A Man's Wooing. 
Modern Pensée Writers.—The Hares, Novalis, Joubert. 
By J. M. Ludlow. 
Macaulay as a Boy, described in two Unpublished Letters 
of Hannah More. 
The Age of Gold. 
Gentleman.” 
. The Friend of Greece. By Richard Garnett. 
Harper's Ferry, and “Old Captain Brown.” 
Forster. 
10. Meeting of Parliament and Questions ahead. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street. 
Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway 
Stations. : 


By the Author of “John Halifax, 


SP Ao 


by W. E. 


HE LEADER and SATURDAY ANA- 
, LYST, a Weekly Review and Record of Political, 
Literary, and Artistic Events: consisting of entirely Original 
Articles and Essays, by writers of the highest ability in their 
various pursuits. Published every Saturday in time for the 
morning mails, with a Friday Evening edition in time for the 
country mails. Price 5d.; stamped, 6d. ; a quarter, 6s. 6d. per 
post. 
Office, 18, Catherine-street, W.C. Order of any Newsvendor. 


OOK BINDING.—BOOKBINDING 
. Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED-—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and foreign workinen._JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


na TY TOD ~ ‘ Y ‘ye 

|] ONDON NEWSPAPERS.—The Times, 

4 with impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.. blank, 26s. per quarter, 
clean copies, posted on the evening of publication. 
Herald, 2\s.,; Chronicle or Advertiser, 20s.; Daily News, 18s., 
postage free. Zimes, second day, 19s. 6d. Orders or answers 
required must be prepaid—_JAMES BARKER, 19, Throg- 
morton-street, London, E.C. 








’ 
0st, 238.3 





Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 
> VAT ET ED . 

APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. perream; superthick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 





paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 4s.; foolseap, és. 6d. per ream ; black- 
bordered note, five quires for ls.; ¢ Ks 188., and 21s 
per gross. A really good steel pen. 1s. 3¢/. A sample 





packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
— Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 


Established twenty yeers. 


VANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 
Manufactured by BOOSEY and SONS, London. 

The extraordinary merits of these Instruments and their 
remarkable superiority over all other Foreign and English 
Harmoniums are acknowledged in the following testimonials, 
received from the most distingui-hed living Musicians. 

From Professor Sterndale Bennett.—“1 have the greatest 
pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your improved Har- 
monium. The instrument you left with me I enjoyed playing 
on extremely, and several professional friends who saw and 
heard it at my house agreed with me entirely in considering 
your improvements very striking and valuable. I must con- 
fess that I had before entertained some prejudice against 
this class of instrument, from its monotonous character, but 
which you have now completely removed.” 

From M. W. Balfe, Esq.—* | was truly delighted yesterday 
listening to your new Harinonium. I think it perfection, and 
feel quite sure of your carrying al! before you with it.” 

From W. T. Best, Esq., Organist of St. George's Hall yLiverpool. 
— The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction 
of Harmoniums are important and of great value. One of 
these instruments, with two claviers and a pedal board, would 
be a much better substitute for the Organ in a drawing- 
room than the ordinary Chamber Organ with four or five 
stops.” 

From Alfred Mellon, Esq.—* I have much pleasure in giving 
you my opinion upon your Harmonium ; it is the best instru- 
ment of the kind I have ever heard.” 

Prices of Evans’s Harmoniums, with single row of keys, 
from Ten to Forty-four Guineas, in Oak, Mahogany. or Rose- 





dred Guineas. Full particulars, free by post, from the Manu- 
facturers, BoosEYy and Sons. Holles-street. ae (20 
MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS... * 
ALFE’S ALBUM FOR 1860. ontain- 
ing 14 new Songs, Duets, ané Trio, superbly bound and 
illustrated, One Guinea. 

THE JUVENILE PIANQFORTE ALBUM 
for 1860, 5s. Containing 12 new O ie Airs and Dances, 
beautifully bound, and with illustrated title-pages. 

LAURENT’S ALBUM FOR 1860. 7s. 6d. Con- 
taining 12 new sets of Dance Music from Satanella, Dinorah 
&c., coloured title-pages and cover, gilt edges, &e. 

CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ NEW ALBUM for 
1860. A most elegant book, gilt edges, containing 24 of the 
Christy’s bestsongs with choruses and accompaniments large 
size, price 7s. 6d. 

THE OPERATIC ALBU®M, price One Guinea. 
Containing 100 gems from the most popular modern Operas 
for Pianoforte, superbly bound and illustrated in colours. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS UT 
WORDS, complete with preface by # Wy 
portrait, 7s. 6d., crimson cloth, gilt et gp: nds 2 é . 


BOOSEY’S NATIONAL DAN 
2s. 6d. Containing 100 of the best Regts| Sg 
Dances, &c., for Pianoforte, in fancy gaye 

Any of theabove post free from Begel 
street, London. 
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MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, 
and Co.’s 
POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
— > a 
Just published, in 3 vols. 
THE LAND of the KELT: a Tale of 


Ierne in the Days of the ’98. From an unpublished 
MS. By PETER PARADOX, M.D. deceased. 


MISS POWER’S NEW NOVEL.—Just published, 


in 2 vols. 


NELLY CAREW. By MARGUERITE A. 
POWER. 

Sun.—* This novel will doubtless be successful in the 
novel-reading world from its brilliancy of description, 
its vigour of style, and delineation of character.” 

Critic.—“ Written with considerable power.” 





NEW NOVEL.—Now ready atall the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
MEMOIRS of a LADY in WAITING. 
3y the Author of “ Adventures of Mrs. Colonel 
Somerset in Caffraria.” 
Post.—‘* A work of no mean pretensions, and one that may 
be ranked with the successful issues of the present year." 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO’S 
LIST. 


— —>_—_———- 
“GOOD WORDS, are worth much and cost 
little.”—-HERBBRT. 











This day, 8vo. with Illustrations by JAMES DRUMMOND, 
R.S.A., JAMES ARCHER, R.S.A., ERSKINE NICOL, 
R.S.A., J.B., &c. Part IT. price Sixpence, 


(food WORDS. Edited by NORMAN 
JI MACLEOD, D.D. 

With Contributions by the Rev. Canon Stowell, Man- 
chester; Principal Tulloch, St. Andrews; the Author of 
“Memorials of C 1in Hedley Vicars,"’ ‘‘ English Hearts and 
English Hands,’ ; the Rev. William M. Punshon, London; 
the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D., Edinburgh ; the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, Author of ** The Faithful Promiser,"’ &c.; the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell Rrown, Liverpool; the Rev. John Cumming, 









D.D., London; Professor David Brown, Aberdeen; Professor 
Eadie, Glasgow; Miss Brewster, Author of “Work; or, 
Plenty to Do and How to Do it,"’ &c.; the Rev. John Caird, 
Glasgow, Author of “ Religion in Common Life. ;" Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, London. And other eminent writers, 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. Edinburgh : 
ALEX. STRAHAN and Co. 
69 


This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, with Portrait, 


T IFE WITHOUT and LIFE WITHIN, 
d By MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 
Edited by her Brother, the Rev. ARTHUR B. FULLER. 


3. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HE LIFE, TRAVELS, and BOOKS 

of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. With an 
Introduction by BayarD Taytor, Author of “ Life and 
Landscapes in Egypt,’ &. With a Portrait on Steel 
from a Photograph. 


4. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


T HOME and ABROAD: a Sketch- 
£ 300k of Life, Scenery, and Men. By BAYARD 
TAYLOR. With Illustrations. 


5. 
In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations, price 5s. 
HE VOYAGE of the CONSTANCE: 
a Tale of the Arctic Seas By MARY GILLIES. 
Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from 
Drawings by CHARLES KEENE. With an Appendix, 
eontaining the Story of ‘‘ The Fox.” 


6. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A RCHATIA; or, Studies of the Cos- 
4 mogony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. ByJ.W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal 
of M‘Gill College, Canada. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 
47, Ludgate-hill. 








aa Just published, 

y rea Ve 
N EW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
» of 1859. 

PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 
3859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office, 
omitting the merely formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes, 
and a copious Index. A small volume for the bag or pocket, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth: 9s. half-bound; 10s. bound in calf. By 

VILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The vols. 
from 1852 to this time may still be had. 

The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. . 

SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 
all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Law Tres Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
> 
TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, 


with the Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. 

By LYONS M'‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., &e., late 

British Consul at Mozambique. 2 vols. with Map 

and Illustrations. 21s. 

“Mr. M‘Leod's volumes contain chapters for all readers— 
racy narrative, abundance of incident pendi history, 
important matter-of-fact statistics, and many a page which 
will be perused with pleasure by the naturalist. We commend 
the tale of his experiences and suffering to all who love healthy 
reading.’’'—Atheneum. 

“ We look upon Mr. M‘Leod’s valuable book as second only 
to that of Dr. Livingstone." —Messenger. 

“One of the most important books the present publishing 
season has produced.” —Critic. 


A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant 
Adjutant-General Royal Artillery. 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV,, 
King of France and Navarre. From numerous ori- 
ginal sources. By Miss FREER, Author of ‘The 
Lives of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” “ Elizabeth de 
Valois,” “Henry III.,” &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 
21s. [On Friday next. 


POEMS. By the Author of “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” “A Life for a Life,” &c. 1 vol. 
with Steel Engravings from Designs by BIRKET 
Foster. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


LODGE'S. PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her 

Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort; and cor- 

rected throughout by the Nobility. 29th Edition, 1 vol. 

royal Svo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“ Lodge’s Peerage’ is acknowledged to be the most com- 
plete, as well as the ‘most elegant, work of the kind; and an 
established and authentic authority on all questions respect- 
ing the family histowles, honours, and connections of the titled 
aristocracy. For its authority, correctness, and facility of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, 
the work is justly entitled to the high place it occupies on the 
tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern 
works on the subject.""—Spectator. 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE and 
CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

‘* This book should be in the library of every country gentle- 
man, and of every one who delights in the sports ofthe field. It 
forms a complete treatise on sporting in every part of the 
world, and is full of pleasant gossip and anecdote.""—Herald. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, with 4 Portraits, price 5s. 
bound. Forming the Eighth Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDI- 
TIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 





Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each. 
SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 

The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 

NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

ADAM GR-EME of MOSSGRAY. 

SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE NEW NOVELS: 
THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. GREY. 


Author of “The Gambler’s Wife,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


LETHELIER. ANovel. By E. HENEAGE 
DERING, Esq. 2 vols. 
“There is a large amount of interest in this novel. The 
style is terse, and the incidents are deeply interesting.” — 
Messenger. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 
“‘Margaret Maitland,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


“*Lucy Crofton’ is a piece of home painting, very nicely 
touched. The interest is quiet, but sustained. The personages 
are painted, not in black and white, but in flesh colour, as 
human nature should be. We consider ‘ Lucy Crofton’ a great 
improvement on the author's recent stories.""—A thenzum. 


THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain 
MAYNE REID. (From the French of Louis de 
Bellemare.) 3 vols. with Dlustrations. 


“ One of those fascinating narratives of adventure, in which 
Capt. Mayne Reid himself is excelled by no living writer.”— 
Spectator. 


SEVEN YEARS, By JOLIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of “Nathalie,” c. 3 vols, 
** A good and ennobling book."’—Literary Gazette. 
“One of the best stories of the kind we ever read.”"— 


Athenzum. 
Also, just ready, 


THE MAN of the PEOPLE. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—  ->- --— 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 


Just ready, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
NETLEY HALL; 
OR, THE WIFE’S SISTER. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL.—Just ready at all the Libraries. 
GREYMORE; 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. In3 vols. 
London: SmiraH, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL.—Just published, in 2 vols. and to be 
had at all Libraries. 
THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. 
By JOHN WISE. 

“A very clever novel. It possesses some excellent 
qualities. The merits of the book are great. It is tho- 
roughly true.” —Morning Herald. 

“We are well pleased with Mr. Wise’s novel. We have 
rarely met with a novel possessed of so many good qua- 
lities.— Morning Post. 

London: SmirH, ELpeER, and Co., 65, Cornhill 


HOLME LEE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 3 vols, 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 
“ Kathie Brande,” &c. 
“ We prefer this novel to any of the author’s previous 


ones; it bears evidence of more matured talent. The 
story is interesting, and the characters well designed.” — 
Atheneum, 


“ This is one of the few good novels that deserve per- 
manent life.”’— Examiner. 
London: SmiTrH, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. price 338, 


HE WRITINGS of PATERSON, 


Founder of the Bank of England, upon the National 
Debt ; on Taxation; on the Public Accounts; on Bank- 
ing; on the Union of 1706; on the Darien Colony and 
Colonial Government; on Free Trade and Monopoly ; 
and on the Social Improvement of Scotland. With a 
Portrait of the Author, and Fac-similes of his Hand- 
writing. Edited from MSS. and Printed Tracts of 1690 


to 1717. 
By SAXE BANNISTER, M.A., 
Of Queen's College, Oxford, and formerly Attorney- 
General of New South Wales. 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 








Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OUNT CAVOUR: his Life and 
Career. A complete Biography of this Eminent 
Statesman up to the present time. 
London: Jupp and Guass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 





Fep. 8vo. 352 pp. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HE WEAVER’S FAMILY. By the 
Author of ‘ Dives and Lazarus,’ ‘‘ A Tale for the 
Pharisees,” &c. 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 





New Edition, crown 8vo. 400 pp. cloth, price 28. 6d. 


TALE for the PHARISEES. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Dives and Lazarus,” ‘‘ The Weaver’s 
Family,” &c. 
London: Jupp and Gass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, price 1s. 


HE POPE’S DREAM ; or, Pio Nono 
in Purgatory. A Tale of the Lower Regions. 
By THOMAS PLUMMER. 
CONTENTS: 

Journey to Pandemonium, 

The Nun’s Confession. 

The Priest’s Confession. 

The Mad Patriot. 

The Dream within a Dream. 

The Fates. 

Vulcan’s Smithy. 

Pandora's Box. 

Elysium. 

The Song of Rhadamanthus. 

London: Jupp and Guass, New Bridge-street, and 

Gray’s-inn-road. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
[OX A; or, The Early Struggles of 


Christianity in Scotland. 
By the Rev. J. H. WILSON, late of Aberdeen. 
London: Jupp and Guass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 





In the press, price 5s. 
A LBAN: a Narrative 


London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street, and 
Gray’s-inn-road. 


Poem. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
> —— 
Price 2s. cloth limp, 


MANUAL of INTEREST and 


ANNUITIES. By EDWARD SMYTH. With 
Tables of Fifty-four Rates of Interest, the Values of 
Life Annuities by the English Life Table, and Sugges- 
tions for the more Equitable Assessment of ‘The 
Income Tax.” fete [Now ready. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


TS to THINKERS;; or, Lectures 


for the Times. By W. E. BAXTER, Esq., M.P. 
[On the 6th. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GOODRICH. 
Eighth Edition. 1265 pp. royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. ; 
half-calf, 10s. 


HAKSPERE. Edited by THOMAS 


CAMPBELL. 
One vol. royal 8vo. cloth, with Steel Portrait, &c. 
A New Edition. 12s. 


PE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


by CAREY. 
One vol. royal 8vo. cloth, with Steel Vignette. 
A New Edition. 9s. 


ANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. 
Translated by W. K. KELLY. 
One vol. royal 8vo. cloth. A New Edition. 9s. 


USSELL’S) MODERN EUROPE 
EPITOMISED, for Students and Schools. By 
GEORGE TOWNSEND. 
The Eighth Thousand. Post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 


ONNECHOSE’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Translated by W. ROBSON. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 700 pp. 5s. 


ONBLANQUE’S (ALBANY) 


RIGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of Household 
Ww. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





NBLANQUE’S (ALBANY) HOW 
WE ARE GOVERNED. 
The Tenth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEIGH’S HANDY BOOK of CRI- 
MINAL LAW. 
The Sixth Thousand. Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POLDSWORTH's (W. A.) HANDY 
BOOK of PARISH LAW. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BUSK’S (HANS) RIFLE BOOKS, 
VIZ: 
IFLE VOLUNTEERS, and HOW to 
DRILL THEM. 
Seventh Edition. Boards, 1s. 6d. 
IE RIFLE, and HOW to USE IT. 
Sixth Edition, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 
HE RIFLE TARGET REGISTER. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


W. H. RUSSELL’S WORKS, 
VIZ. : 
Y DIARY in INDIA. With Plates. 
Sixth Thousand. Two vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s, 
RITISH EXPEDITION (to the 


CRIMEA. One vol. demy 8vo. with Map and 
h ten 


IFLE CLUBS and VOLUNTEERS. 


Second Edition. Fep. cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, &. 7s. 6d. 


GIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
THE CAXTONS. 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
MY NOVEL. 
Complete in 2 vols. cloth, each 2s. 6d, 
IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 


NIGHT and MORNING. 
Complete in | vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
LEILA and the PILGRIMS of the RHINE, 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

















London: Farringdon-street. 





Fourth Edition, 33. 6d. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, 


Delivered at King’s College, London, by HENRY MOSELEY, F.R.S., Canon of BristoL 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 





Just published, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 
No. II. (for FEBRUARY) price ONE SHILLING, with TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
*,* The Second Edition, completing 100,000 copies, is now ready. 


N.B.—It is requested that all communications for the Editor may be sent to the care of t i 
not to his private wobtenen pomnnen, ane 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


KINGSTON'S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS, 


No. XII, for FEBRUARY (being the Second Number of Vol. II.), is NOW READY, price Sixpence 
ALSO, 
Volume I., containing 480 pages and 80 Illustrations, 5s. 6d, cloth. 
London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 














NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH.” 


This day, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


STEP BY STEP; OR, THE GOOD FIGHT. 


From the German of NATHUSIUS, by Mrs. BUSHBY. 


The circulation of the Works of Maria Nathusius in Germany is enormous, and we have no doubt the English 
public will appreciate as fully the works of this Author, now brought under its notice in a cheap portable form. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 6d. 


YES AND NO; 


OR, GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT CONFLICT.—A NEW NOVEL. 


** Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation."°-— WORDSWORTH. 


MACMILLAN and Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and Cambridge. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
AN 


EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A., 
Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorset, and Author of “ An Exposition of Psalm CXIX.,”’ &e. [Ready this day. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street, London. 





Ready, with Frontispiece, in crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


LIFE AND ITS LESSONS; 


OR, THE PAST AND THE PRESENT: A TALE. 


By the Rev. F. W. B. BOUVERIE, ines of St. Paul’s Church of England Chapel, 
erdeen. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street, London. 








Next week, One large Volume 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


A CYCLOPADIA OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


COMPRISING 
ACOUSTICS ELECTRICITY MAGNETISM OPTICS 
ASTRONOMY ‘ HEAT MATHEMATICS PNEUMATICS 
DYNAMICS HYDRODYNAMICS METEOROLOGY STATICS. 


Edited by JOHN PRINGLE NICHOL, LL.D., 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 


Assisted by Sir W. ROWAN HAMILTON, Dr. ROBINSON, Professors RANKINE, STOKES, 
TAYLOR, and THOMSON, and other Contributors. 


Illustrated by numerous Maps, Engravings, and Woodcuts. Second Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
London: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’-hall-court ; and Glasgow. 


Mupte’s SeLect LipRarRy, February 4th, 1360. 


. YT b | 
MAN Y COPIES of each of the following Works are “ AT HOME’ 
this Day; others will be added as long as the present demand continues. 

Thornbury’s Life in Spain ; Memoirs of Bishop Wil- | nent’s Ceylon; Russell’s Diary in India; A Lady’s Tour 
son; The ¥ yage of The Fox; Life and Letters of | round Monte Rosa; Burgon’s Life of Tytler; Poems 
Schleiermacher; A Life for a Life; The Minister’s| by Miss Mulock ; Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life; 
Wooing; Tennyson’s Idylls of the King; Palleske’s Life Recreations of a — Parson ; Ellis’s Visits to Ma- 
of Schiller; When the Snow Falls; Lord Dundonald’s | dagascar; Seven Years, by Julia Kavanagh ; M‘Leod’s 
Autobiography; Kingsley’s Miscellanies; Trollope’s| Travels in Eastern Africa; and many other Works of 
West Indies; Tuscany in 1859; Peaks, Passes, and| the Past and Present Season, Lists of which may be 
Glaciers ; Misrepresentation; Adam Bede; Carlyle’s| obtained on application. 

Life of Frederick II.; Elgin’s Mission to China; Ten- | 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOO 


BUTTERS READING and “SPELLIN VG 


in FASY GRADATIONS, upon an entirely Original 


pana t, § “Forty- sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 232nd Edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With En- 
gravings. Thirty-sixth Edition, 6d. 
S: ‘ery and Co., WurrraKer and Co., LoNGMAN and Co., 
Hawsitton and Co., London; OLtver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; 
and all other Booksellers. (seo ae 
Crown 8v0. 4s. 
LEMENTS of L OGIC.. "as y RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the same Author, crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF B HETORIC. 
Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Archbishop 
WHATELY’'S LOGIC and RHETORIC may still be had. 
___ London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


(1ERMAN SCHOOL . BOOKS. cS. By 
Professor BERNAYS, of King’s College, London. 
WORD BOOK. 3s. 
PHRASE BOOK. 8s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 





3s. 


GRAMMAR. 33s. 6d. 
EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES. 3s. 
READER. 3s. 


HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 5s. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


FLLEMEN TARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 





OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 1s. 34 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 1s. 


of SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
of HISTORY of BRITISH CHURCH. 
of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
of MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 

of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 

of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
of ASTRONOMY. 10d. 

of CHEMISTRY. 10d. 

of GEOLOGY. 10d. 

JoHN W. ParRKER and Son, West Strand. 


OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINE: 
OUTLINES 
OUTLINES 
London: 


2s. 6d. 
1s. 


10d. 





; This day, Second Edition, 2 vols 
‘Nv ISCE LLANIES. By G HARLES 
KINGSLEY, Rector of E versley, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen. 

By the same Author, 

THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s. 

HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 

ANDROMEDA and other POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 

The GOOD NEWS of GOD: Sermons. Second Edition. 6s. 
TY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 


58. 





SE R MONS for the TIMES. Cheaper Edition. $s. 6d. 
London: JoHn W. Par KER and Son, W est St Strand. 


The Press nt yy rsa lly "praised Corner’ s Accurate His- 


s, for r Bohool and Family Reading 
ORNE RS. ACCURATE HISTORIES, 


Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period, 
and continued down to the present time, in addition to their 


general truthfulness as records of public national events, are | 


interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the | 


domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different | 
epochs of their history. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6@. bound.  Fiftieth Thousand. Plates, Maps 


Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition, with Ques- 
tions, 4s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Twelfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
With Questions, 3s. 
6d. 


Table, and Index. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 


Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 
2 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Eighteenth Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Ques- 


tions, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleventh 


Thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 
tions, 3s.6d Map of the Empire, 
and Index, Seventeenth Thousand. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway, De nmark and Sweden, 
Empire, Greece, Poland and Russia, Holland and Bel Igium, 
and other cour *s: they arereally of great worth, and might 
be read with advantage by multitudes of = arents as well as 
children; the language is so simple that children must cem- 


os. 


with Ques- 









prehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that an | 


adult may read with pleasure.” —Athenzum. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chron logical Table and Index, and two large Maps. 
Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN SPELL- | 
ING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attached textes } 
” with the | 


Word, comprising the iniormation of “C arpenter,’ 
usefulness of “ Butter,” and the simplicity of “ Mavor,"’ &c. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing, in the form of an easy Cate- 
chism, a complete Series of the newest and most useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 






CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEOGRA- | 


PHY. A newand concise Description of the Five great Divi- 

sions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable 

Productions: and the Characteristics of their Inhabitants. 

Fourteenth Thousand, Is. 6d. in cloth; or with the Usg of the 

GLosBEs, and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC Mars, 2s. bound in cloth 

boards. A New Edition, much improved by Edward Farr. 
DEAN and Sons, 11, Ludgate-hill, London; and of all 

Booksellers. 





h Vissyllables are rendered as easy as Mono- , 


6d. | 


and Chronological Table | 


Germany and the German | 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


2. 
Demy 8vo. price 9s. 
A TALE of TWO CITIES. By |. 
CHARLES DICKENS. With 16 Illustrations. 


2. 
In 2 vols demy 8vo. price 40s. 

THE LIFE of FIELD-MARSHAL 
ARTHUR DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 
CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, Plans, 
and Maps. 


On Monday, in Bend 8vo. price 1s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and DIPLOMATIC 
INTERFERENCE. is 
3 vols.“post 8vo. 


HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 


5. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


in pean 


THE 


ELFIE 


1 vol. fep. yo price 7s. 
of BARBAROSSA, ‘and 
By WILLIAM STIGANT. 


A VISION 

other Poems. 
Post Bvo. ‘price 5s. 

OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS By W. HENRY WILLS. 


8. 
Post 8vo. price 5s. 
FABLES and FAIRY TALES. By 
HENRY MORLEY. With 30 Illustrations by 
CHARLES BENNETT. 


9. 
This day, price 1s., No. IIT. 
of THEM.” By CHARLES 
With Illustrations by ‘* Pxiz.” 
10. 
Post 8vo. price 3s. 
A NEW SENTIME NTAL JOURNEY. 
By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. With two 
Illustrations by the Author. 


11. 
post 8vo. 


A TREATISE ek the LOOP FORMA- 
TION for RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. By AUTO- 
MATOS. [This day. 


“ONE 
LEVER. 


12. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 
THE REVIVAL in its PHYSICAL, 
PSYCHICAL, and RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By 
W. M. WILKINSON. 





13. 
Thirteenth Edition, post BVO. 2s, 
OUR FARM of FOUR ACRES, and 
the MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 


| 
On Monday will be published, Third Edition, in demy 
8vo. with a Map, price 15s. 


Tr _ YT we ad 
THE WEST INDIES and the SPANISH 

MAIN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

“Mr. Trollope manages to do pleasantly whatever he at- 
tempts, but his real object in writing the present work is a 
serious one, and we have to thank him for a most valuable 
contribution to our books of travel. . . If by means of 
Mr. Troilope’s pleasant pages attention is turned to these 
islands, and some encouragement is afforded to our planters, 
| the author may regard his book of travels as the most useful 
if not the most brilliant, volume which he has yet published.” 
| —TZimes, January 6. 





15. 
p. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
~ rn 
|THE MIN D of SHAKSPEARE as 

EXHIBITED in his WORKS. By the Rey. A. A. 

MORGAN. 

“ Among the various works in connection with Shakspeare 
that have from time to time issued from the press to satisfy 
the remarkable revival of public interest recently exhibited in 
favour of this cherished writer, we have to notice one entitled 
| ‘The Mind of Shakspeare as exhibited in his Works.’ Indeed, 

it is not too much ‘to say that in the present volume every 
| man may see himself, not only as he is, but as he ought to be. 
For these, and other reasons, we think it might be made to 
| bear profitably on educational purposes, if only as a hand-book 
| of pure principles, pure poetry, and pure diction. Public 
schor mechanics’ institutes, and similar societies, would 
find it a valuable didactic manual; and, for general readers, 
it is especially calculated to imbue them with the essence of 
Shakspeare’s mind and meditations, and to attach them to the 
deeper study of his general wisdom.""—Zimes, January 10. 


| ; 
| , 


is, 


RICHARD 
By 


In 3 vols. 
4 al mal ~ ‘wi 
THE ORDEAL of 
FEVEREL: a eey of Father and Son. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
| “Mr. Meredith is an original writer, and his book is a power- 
| ful book, penetrative in its depth of insight, and rich in its 
variety of experience.”’—TZimes. 


Second and Chernin. in the press, 
MEMOIRS of ROBERT HOUDIN, 


Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by 

Himself. 

“Why should a conjuror write his life? Why should he not 
write his life, if he has experiences w orth narrating, and ave- 
rage capacity to narrate them ?’’—7Zimes. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





| 
| 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d 
Ds LIVING AMONG THE DEAD: 


a Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” 
*© anracr HALL, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. — 


Ismo. 10, half- -bound, price 6d. free by 
EGG’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 
Po " eean for the Use of Families and Schools, Dlus- 
ed, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheanside, E.C. 


MOSHEIM’'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, &s. 

NV OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLE- 
4 SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A New 
and Literal Translation from the original Latin, with copious 
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THE CRITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N INTERESTING DOCUMENT, published in the French 
Entr’acte, a journal devoted to the record of matters connected 

with the Drama and the Stage, induces us to revert to the question 
of payment for dramatic compositions. Our readers will not have 
forgotten that we have constantly urged the absurdly inadequate scale 
of payment which English dramatists receive as the main reason for 
the weak state of the native drama here, and of what is called the 
decline of the Stage. We contend that the only thing needed to make 
the English school as prolific as the French is to make it 2s profitable 
to the scholars; that, as soon as it is known that an author may make 
some thousands of pounds by a successful piece, a richer vein of 
dramatic writing would be opened than that which is to be found 
among the few stock authors, and the journalists and barristers who 
write and translate for the stage en attendant mieux. More than three 
ears ago we published some facts which were kindly furnished to us 
y M. Lecouvet, the gifted secretary of the French Société des 
Auteurs Dramatiques, showing how much more advantageous to the 
interests of the author were the laws and regulations of that society 
than the operations of the Dramatic Authors’ Society of England. 
We now reproduce an account, put forward by the Entr'acte, of the 
sums paid by the Paris theatres to the account of the droits d’auteurs. 
These sums consist of a certain per-centage (about fifteen) upon the 
total receipts of the theatres; and the accounts are checked, in a way 
that hardly admits of mistake, by another per-centage on the receipts 
due to the poor of Paris, and which is collected with scrupulous care 
under the supervision of the Government. The sums paid to authors 
according to this statement (merely reducing francs into pounds) are : 






Opéra Comique ..............066 £5,364 , Théatre Lyrique ...............66 £2.400 
Porte-St.- Martin ............... oe UMROD ONGte x. cccccesssceess nse eee 
Comédie Francaise ............... 8,118 | Folies-Dramatiques. 1,361 
Ralhin ROE ..cscccscsccsececesss FN TRON ccccacacccsadix versed . 1,198 
Varié:és...... 2,888 | Délassements Comiques......... 798 
Vaudeville ... Folies Nouvelles (Th. Déjazet) 458 
GONE o55:0505k00 nee 
Gymnase £36,551 
Ambigu-Comique ............... 2,504 





Thirty-six thousand five hundred and fitty-one pounds sterling paid 
in one year by fifteen theatres to dramatic authors! What propor- 
tion, we wonder, does that bear to the sums paid in a like direction 
by the more than twenty theatres we have in London ? 

We can understand why the managers will be likely to oppose any 
reform of the present way of doing business in England; because, if 
the English dramatic authors were to imitate their French brethren, 
they would not only have the managers entirely at their mercy, but 
apparently larger sums would be drawn from the pockets of the 
managers. We use the word “apparently” with intention ; because we 
believe that the improvement in the quality of the dramas which would 
result would more than repay the increased gains of the author. This, 
however, is a calculation which requires some foresight ; and in the 
mean time many of the managers will demur to paying increased sums 
for pieces, when they can get others for next to nothing, or help them- 
selves to the productions of the French at will. At a pinch, they will 
even set to work themselves and perpetrate an adaptation, rather than 
snbmit to such a revolution in the mutual relations of author and 
manager. To obviate this, a revision of the copyright treaty, and the 
substitution for it of something really calculated to secure foreign 
literary property from being made free with, would be desirable. We 
are quite aware that the subject is fraught with difficulties, and re- 
quires the deepest consideration before any step be taken. 





HERE IS GRIEF AMONG THE PARIS JOURNALISTS, 
such as pervaded Creation when it was proclaimed that the great 
Pay was dead. The Univers is suppressed; Veurt.or is silenced. 
Cauipan, having served his turn, is dismissed by Prospero with a 
solemn sermon upon the deficiency of his education. So long as the 
Emperor required the assistance of the Ultramontane party, who so 
dear as Veumttor. He was the pet. the darling of the Tuileries,— 
the coaxed and cosseted darling of the beauties of Compiégne. 
More than this, he was the chartered libertine of the press. Where 
others were sternly silenced, to Veurttor was accorded unfettered 
liberty of speech—and how well he used it who does not know? 
When others were rebuked for the profane manner in which they dealt 
with the doings of those set in authority over them, and were even curbed 
for the licence with which they attacked his Imperial Majesty's faith- 
ful ally, to Veurttor was permitted the unimpeded outpourings of 
the heart—and what honeyed streams they were is known to the world. 
But the times change, and the hearts of Princes are inscrutable. 
Vevitxor has served his turn, and may now be dispensed with. The 
Pope and the Emperor are at two, and thg brazen instrument of the 
trumpeter of the Ultramontanists has bec®me unmusical to the august 
ears. So the Univers is suppressed, and M. Vevuttior left to chew 
the cud of bitter reflection over the advice—“ Put not your trust in 
Princes.” 


HE LONG-DELAYED APPEARANCE of Mr. Hamitron’s 
case against the Collier-Shakespeare will certainly take place 
within the next week. The postponement has been entirely due to 

















the occurrence of fresh discoveries, and to no laxity on the part of 
Mr. Hamitton. One effect of these further discoveries is, that what 
was once a pamphlet will now be a book, and a very considerable one 
too, in bulk as well as in literary importance. 








ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
HE MOST VERSATILE AND PROLIFIC WRITER of 


modern, indeed, of all time—the exhaustless novelist, poet, 
essayist, journalist, dramatic author, and general littérateur, was born at 
Villers-Cotterets on the 24th of July, 1803. He is consequently in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. His father was the republican General 
Avexanpre Davy Dvmas, who wasthe son of the Marquis Davy pELA 
PaILLeTeRte, by an African negress named TrennettE Dumas. These 
facts being considered, we are at aloss to understand upon what 
principle M. ALexanpre Dumas laid claim some time ago to the title 
of Marquis pz 1a Partieterte. His own legitimacy gave hima title 
to the name of his father, but not to that of his grandfather, between 
whom and his father the bar sinister lies. 

All the biographers of this remarkable man agree in stating that 
the education of his mind was somewhat neglected; but, on the other 
hand it is admitted that he acquired at a very early age great skill in 
all corporeal exercises. At the age of twenty, having for a short time 
served as clerk to a notary, he came to Paris in search of that fortune 
of which he stood in sore need, He was well received by some of 
the military men who had been comrades of his father, and was re- 
commended by them to General Foy, who placed him as supernu- 
merary secretary to the Duke of Orteans with a salary of 602. per 
annum. It was not a bad début for a young man utterly without re- 
sources; and, although there was not much to get, there was probably 
still less do, At any rate, it was at this time that he began to busy 
himself with study, or rather with reading vast quantities of books, 
crowding his brain with imagery and material, so that in a very short 
time the literary sap began to stir within his veins—a very tem- 
pestuous torrent that, when it mixed with the African blood already 
there. In 1826 he published his first book, called “ Nouvelles”— 
just one of those collections of scraps with which the modern /ittcrateur 
generally makes his début. Next year he wrote a tragedy and a 
drama, which still remain unpublished, and a piece on Christina of 
Sweden, which fafterwards passed the awful ordeal of the Com- 
mittee of the Théitre Francais, and was produced there in March 
1830. 

Before this great event took place, however, ALEXANDRE had become 
a great man, and thus it happened. There was just then in Paris a 
party of literary revolutionaries who were presumptuous enough to be 
discontented with the classic style of Corneme and Racine, By 
these malcontents the eternal alexandrines of these masters were ad- 
judged to be pompously stilted, unnatural, and wearisome exceedingly. 
They sighed for relief, anything for a change; and lo ! it came—came to 
them in the form of a grand romantic drama called ‘“ Henri LI. et sa 
Cour,” bythe supernumerary secretary of Son Altesse Royale M. le Due 
p’Orteaxs, who had determined to ascertain whether the stage 
would not assist him in ekeing out his 602. a year. The piece was 
accepted and played, and the success was immense. ‘The romantic 
party hailed it as a revolution, and its author as the prophet of a 
literary Evangel. There might be grave looks in the Café Foy, and 
grey heads might shake in the salon of Mme. Recamter; but at the 
Rocher de Cancale there was the cliquetis of glasses, and a jubilant ery 
of Evoe! when the young hero with the crisp hair and the thick, 
sensual lips came in, flushed with his triumph at the great theatre 
hard-by, M. le Due, his employer, was there in his box to witness the 
triumph of his supernumerary secretary ; and so pleased was Mon- 
seigneur with the result, that next day he promoted young Dumas to 
the post of librarian. 

From that moment his fortune was made. Taken by the hand by 
royalty; feted and caressed wherever he went; sought for by 
theatrical managers, publishers, and proprietors of journals; above 
all, paid bountifully for everything he did—even his extraordinary 
activity was insufficient to supply all the demands upon his pen. 
Who can wonder that the temptations offered were too great for the 
continence of a young man, seeking his fortune, and almost without 
education? Let those who condemn Dumas for his literary super- 
cheries, for his plagiarisms, his extensive use of materials ready to his 
hand, his employment of collaborateurs, try to imagine themselves in 
his place—the world before them, a public anxious for anything bear- 
ing their names, publishers and managers pouring gold at their feet, 
and suing for that anything at any price. Let them imagine that they 
have a small salary and a high social position to live up to. Let them 
add the passions of youth, inflamed by the African blood inherited from 
the sable Trennetre. Ah! it was a sore temptation. 

The political facts of Dumas’s career may be disposed of very 
shortly. His services to the monarchy in 1830 earned for him the 
favour of the Court; but shortly afterwards he published an account of 
his travels in La Vendée, which contained some passages which gave 
offence to the King. Thanks, however, to his friend the Duke, he 
was reinstated to favour, and in 1844 he was decorated. is attach- 
ment to the Orleanists continued; and in 1846, when the Citizen 
King arranged that Spanish marriage which excited such indignation 
in this country, Dumas accompanied the Duke pe MontTPENsIER as 
the historiographer of the marriage. After this marriage, M. Dumas 
took a short journey into Africa, and upon his return from that pious 
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visit to the land of his ancestors he opened the Théatre Historique, | the Admirable Cricutox put together. The profuse magnificence of 


for the production of his own dramas. Thanks, it is supposed, to the 
Revolution of 1848, this speculation failed. He made vain endeavours 
to take part in the political events of that time; but his friends the 
Orleanists had gone ; Lovis-Puiiere and the Duke pe Montrenster 
were at Claremont and at Twickenham, whither Dumas was too fond of 
Paris and too ignorant of English to follow them; by the popular 
arty he was regarded asa farceur, and they would have none of him. 
Fie tried two newspapers—one called La Liberté, which died at its 
very birth; the other, Le Mois, which dragged on a precarious 
existence for two years. He offered himself as a candidate for the 
National Assembly ; but, whether the people were satisfied with having 
two great poets for their representatives or not, he at any rate was 
not among the elect. Que faire? As he could not bea hero, he 
would be a martyr; and so, in 1853, he betook himself to Belgium as 
an exile—though there were many in Paris who declared that the legal 
persecutions to be apprehended were more nearly allied to a pecuniary 
than a political cause. At any rate, he was not long absent from 
Paris. Having arranged his affairs and come to the conclusion that 
the Emperor Louis Naroxeoy did not regard him after all as so very 
formidable an opponent, he has since returned to his dear Paris, 
where his active pen and still more active imagination continue to be 
the inexhaustible sources of amusement to his compatriots The 
little episodes of his life there of late; his visit to England (which re- 
sulted not only in some amusing letters on our parliamentary 
elections, but in the excellent photograph by Mr. Herserr Watkixs 
from which the accompanying portrait is taken); his mar- | 
vellous yacht - excursion, about which so much was said 
and written; his journey to Russia—were too faithfully 
chronicled by the journals of the day, to need more than a casual 
reference. ‘lo give even a selection of the eccentricities which have 
characterised this extraordinary career would require the space of a 
volume instead of an article. ‘The love of exaggeration in which the 
author of these eccentricities so much delights has possibly commu- 
nicated itself to the chroniclers of them; but there can be no doubt 
that, all allowance made, the life of M. Dumas has been more filled 
with incident and adventure than those of Cenurm1, Casanova, and 


his mode of life; his immense expenses ; the debts resulting from 
these (which not even his enormous gains, which have far surpassed 
anything ever achieved by literature before); his bons mots—have fur- 
nished to the jaseurs of Paris and the correspondents of our 
journals inexhaustible topics for their feuilletons and letters. To 
these, and to the numerous biographical accounts of him already in 
existence, we refer the curious reader. 

The wonderful and unparalleled fecundity of Dumas’s pen has been 
frequently remarked upon, and has been made the subject of grave 
animadversion on the part of those high priests of literature who look 
for thoughtful labour. We once entertained the intention of append- 
ing to this sketch as perfect a list of his writings as could be obtained; 
but a very short examination sufficed to assure us that, even if printed 
in the smallest type, it would occupy more space than could be 
devoted to such an object. To some more fortunate bibliographer we 
must bequeath the Herculean task. It will serve to give an idea of 
the rapidity with which he has produced when we recall the evidence 
given at his famous cause, in 1847, against the Presse and Coustitu- 
tionnel newspapers; thereby it was shown that he had engaged himself to 
furnish to those journals annually more matter than a clever scribe could 
copy in the time; in addition to which he was producing an immense 
variety of other works at the same time. This, of course, could only be 
achieved by aid of collaborators, or literary assistants, who have been 
content to produce novels and dramas in abundance, to which M. Dumas, 
after putting a few finishing touches, has given the sanction of his 
name. For practices such as these there is no adequate defence, and 
it is certainly not sufficient to say that the necessities of his life com 
him to these means of getting money. Let us rather deplore his 
failing, whilst we admire what cannot for a moment be ignored, the 
real genius which he possesses, the uncommon vigour and fertility of 
his imagination. What he has really and unquestionably done himself 
is suflicient to have made the reputations of twenty smaller men; and 
when all his extravagances and all his follies have been forgotten, the 
author of ‘“‘ Monte Christo ” and “ Les Trois Movsquetaires ” will be 
remembered as one of the greatest and most popular writers of the 
nineteenth century. 
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A Manual of the English Constitution. 
Growth, and present State. By Davip Rownanp. 
Murray. pp. 588. 

HE FREEST, yet the most formal of all countries, the land in 

which law and liberty go together, England should have long 

ago had books like this, from which the young citizen might learn 
both the nature and the history of his rights and privileges. Delolme 
and Hallam are works for the student and the few. ‘The many have 
had to put up with so-called “ popular” accounts of the past and 
present of the Constitution, in which English history was viewed from 
some partisan or temporary point of view, and accuracy of detail was 
sacrificed to declamation. The only extant work with which we are 
acquainted, giving in any tolerable measure, and in a simple and 
intelligible style, the information respecting the laws and constitution 
of his country indispensable to every citizen of a free land, is the 
** Political Dictionary” published several years ago by Mr. Charles 
Knight, and now ia the hands of Mr. Bohn. But, useful as is the 
“ Political Dictionary ” for reference, it lacks by its very plan the 
value of a work like the present, which narrates the growth of our 
laws and constitution in their historical development. Mr. Rowland 
traces both from the earliest period to the present time, with a concise 
fulness which leaves nothing to be desired. ‘There is no period of 
English history of which the main political and social features cannot 
be easily understood by a reference to Mr. Rowland’s volume. The 
voter under Queen Victoria will gather from an excellent summary 
towards the close his precise electoral rights, and the conditions under 
which they may be exercised; while, if he turns to its earlier chapters, 
he will find all that is noteworthy in the feudal system presented with 
simplicity and brevity, yet with completeness. 

Of course such a work must be to a great extent a compilation. 
But it is one which brings out into striking relief the difference 
between the skilful and unskilful compiler. The bungler in such a 
case entangles himself in knotty points of historical or legal contro- 
versy, drowns principles in details, or sacrifices details to flowing and 

hilosophical disquisitions on the progress of the species. Mr. 
cient is a master of his art. While he keepssteadily in view the 
principle of progressive improvement which characterises English 
history, his simple and unaffected narrative comprehends all that is 
essential in the way of detail to a distinct comprehension of the pro- 
gress made. Nothing can be more exact and accurate than his dates 
and facts. As he goes along, all important statutes are summarised, 
sometimes with interesting extracts from the originals. The proceed- 
ings of Parliament from the earliest period are carefully surveyed, 
and all its salient events and phenomena recorded. The reader who 


With a Review of its Rise 
A 9 
London: John 











has mastered this unpretending and far from bulky volume will have 
possessed himself of the essence and elixir of English history —a 
knowledge of the development, under due restrictions, of the personal, 
political, social, legal, and religious rights of the subject. 

From the nature of the case, the volume is not one that can be 
judged of by quotations, Mr. Rowland is too intent on giving infor- 
mation to indulge in fine writing, and seldom suspends his useful task 
to waste his space and the reader’s time with elaborate disquisition. 
Dipping into the volume at a venture, we may make here and there 
an extract slightly, very slightly, evidencing the industry and ability 
which characterise the work as a whole. The difference between the 
feudal system of the Continent and that established by William the 
Conqueror in England is well and clearly sketched in the following 
passage : 

In foreign countries, when the feudal system was first introduced, the lands 
—or, as they were called after homage performed, the fiefs—were not granted 
for any certain or definite time; neither were they transmissible to the descend- 
ants of the vassal, nor had he power to alienate them. But William gave it a 
more monarchical character than it elsewhere had, by the regulations he made 
for subinfeudation. He permitted his tenants in capite to institute between 
themselves and their followers or dependents a relation similar to that which 
existed between the king and themselves. They rewarded their captains and 
followers who had fought under their banners with portions of the land granted 
to them by the king. They, like the Conqueror, divided their territories 
into two parts; one of which they retained for their own demesnes, or private 
property; the other they parcelled out amongst their military followers, to be 
held by the same service as they were liable to render tothe king. ‘This subor- 
dinate relation was called “ Sub-infeudation.” It was instituted bv the same 
ceremony of homage as that between the king and his vassal; and the same 
oath of fealty was taken by the baron’s vassal ; but with the addition of a clause, 
saving his paramount fealty to the king—‘“‘ saving the faith that 1 owe to our 
sovereign lord the king.” The holders of military fiefs, thus created in sub- 
infeudation, were called Vavasours; and these, in proportion to the knight's 
fees which they held, as vavasories, contributed to make up the whole number 
of knights and men to be rendered to the king by the superior lord. Thus, as 
the king was lord to his tenants in capite, so they became lords—in feudal lan- 
guage, mesne or middle lords—to the followers to whom they granted their 
lands. The lands so held in subinfeudation under each baron or lord became 
lordships or manors, in which the lord or his steward held courts-baron, and 
appointed constables and officers, and at which, at stated times, the tenants 
were bound to attend; ‘so that every lordship or manor became, in a subordi- 
nate degree, itself the similigude of the kingdom at large.” The Chureh also 
granted out their lands by swbinfeudation, and thus obtained the knights and 
men they were bound by their tenure to render tothe king. Lands held by sub- 
infeudation were said to be held mediately of the king ; or through the medium 
of the baron, or tenant in capite, who held immediately of the king. For although 
no act of homage passed between the lord’s vassal and the king, William 
required from the vassal the oath of fealty or allegiance; and thus he retained 
an acknowledgment of allegiance which secured his power even over the imme- 
diate followers of his nobility. In this respect the policy of William was more 
far-sighted than that of feudal princes of the Continent, where the sub-vassals 
did not swear allegiance to the lord paramount ; an omission that, in the course 
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of time, rendered the great feudal dukes and princes of Burgundy and Artois, 
Provence and Brittany, almost independent of the Crown of France. 

The eagerness in the present day of large and populous unrepre- 
sented localities to obtain the privilege of sending Members to 
Parliament, contrasts strangely with not merely the indifference, but 
the repugnance, of earlier and earliest times. ‘‘ A Parliament,” said 
the 4th of Edward III., “shall be holden every year once, and more 
often if needs be.” But, says Mr. Rowland, . 

Edward III. did not convene parliament in strict accordance with these laws, 
but he did not absolutely disregard them ; for in his reign of fifty years there 
were thirfy-seven years in which a parliament assembled. But it must not be 
imagined that these statutes were passed with reference to any political desire 
for annual parliaments; they were intended to insure an annual session rather 
than an annual election, for an eager desire for a seat in parliament did not then 
exist; on the contrary, in the following reign, of Richard II., it was found 
necessary to make a statute “ for compelling the attendance of the members of 
both houses. The king did ‘will and command’ the attendance of all whe had 
the summons, be he archbishop, bishop, prior, duke, earl, baron, banneret, 
knight of the shire, citizen, or burgess, on pain of being amerced, or otherwise 

unished ; except they could reasonably and honestly excuse themselves to the 

~ i Punishment was, in the same statute, imposed upon sheriffs who were 
negligent in making returns of writs to the parliament, or who left out any 
cities or boroughs, ‘“‘ which be bound, and of old time were wont, to come to 
the parliament”—an enactment which seems to imply that a sort of favouritism, 
perhaps under the direction of the crown, was exercised by the sheriffs, by 
exempting cities and boroughs from returning members, and from the conse- 
quent burden of the members’ wages. 


The shifting of such “‘ local burdens” to the shoulders of a ‘ con- 
solidated fund ” was not dreamt of in those simple ages! 

We have said that Mr. Rowland not only summarises the more 
important statutes, but often gives their ipsissima verba, in a way 
which lends great occasional raciness to his pages. Our last extract 
shall be from his citation of the measure against the liberty of the 
press which followed Charles II.’s Act of Uniformity. It was under 
restrictions like the following that our Miltons, Clarendons, and 
Drydens published some at least of their works : 


No person should presume to print within England or abroad any heretical, 
seditious, schismatical, or offensive books or pamphlets, wherein any doctrine or 
opinion should be asserted or maintained contrary to the Christian faith, or the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of England, or which might tend or be to 
the scandal of religion, or the church, or the government or governors of the 
church, state, or commonwealth, or of any corporation or person whatsoever ; 
nor should import, publish, sell, or disperse any such book or pamphlet. No 
private person should print any book or pamphlet unless the whole and every 
part thereof be first entered in the register of the company of stationers of Lon- 
don, and be first licensed and authorised to be printed by persons constituted to 
license the same—viz., law books, by the lord chancellor, lords chief justices, 
and the lord chief baron, one or more of them; books of history, concerning the 
state of the realm or affairs of state, by one of the secretaries of state, or their 
appointees ; books of heraldry and arms, by the earl-marshal or his appointees ; 
and all other books, whether of divinity, physic, philosophy, or whatever science 
or art, by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London, or one of them, 
or their appointees, or by the chancellor or vice-chancellor of the universities, 
All books imported from beyond sea should be bronght to the port of London 
only ; and no custom-house officer should deliver them out of his custody before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London should have appointed 
some scholar or learned man, with one or more of the company of stationers, 
and such others as they should call to their assistance, to be present at the 
opening thereof, and to view the same. If there should be found any heretical, 
seditious, schismatical, or other dangerous or offensive book, it should be brought 
to the archbishop or bishop, to the end that the importer might be proceeded 
against as an offender. No shopkeeper or other person not being licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese, nor having been seven years apprentice to the trade of a 
bookseller, printer, or bookbinder, nor being a freeman of London as son of a 
bookseller, nor being a member of the company of stationers, should, in the 
city of London or any other market town, buy or sell any Bibles, Testaments, 
or other books whatever, upon pain of forfeiture of the same. For the time to 
come there should be twenty master printers, and no more, besides the king’s 
printers, and the printers for the universities; and but four master founders of 
letters for printing; these to be nominated and appointed by the archbishop and 
bishop, as vacancies arose ; each master printer to be bound with sureties to the 
king in 300/. not to print any book or books not lawfully licensed. Every printer 
should reserve three printed copies, of the best and largest paper, of every book 
new printed, or reprinted with additions, and deliver them to the master of the 
Stationers’ company, one for the king’s library, the other two for the libraries of 
the two universities.” These are the principal provisions of a long act against 
“the liberty of the press.” It was to continue in force for two years, and no 
longer; but it was continued by another statute; and further continued for 
seven years by the 1 James II., cap. 17, and was therefore in force at the 
Revolution. 

Commending Mr. Rowland’s as the best book of the kind extant 
on one of the most important and suggestive of subjects, we take 
leave of him with the hope that we may meet him again in the domain 
of English history. 

A Review of the Crimean War, to the Winter of 1854-55. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Joun Avy, C.B., late Assistant Adjutant-General, Royal 
Artillery. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1860. pp. 203. 

OLONEL ADYE in the midst of his literary labours was 
suddenly called away on duty to India; and to this cireum- 

stance must probably be attributed any marks of haste which a 

critical Aristarchus might possibly discover in the pages before us. We 

have had so many previous histories of the Crimean war from military 
men as well as civilians, that we were at first inclined to question the 
necessity of any fresh volume which does not bear tokens of much 
eater time and labour than Colonel Adye can possibly be supposed to 
ave bestowed on hislittle volume. Nevertheless, we must dothe writer 
the justice to say that he has the not very common gift of describing 

a battle graphically and picturesquely, and of enabling the non-mili- 

tary spectator, amidst the din and smoke of cannon, to retain his 





puzzled faculties, and trace some semblance of reason in the hurried 
orders conveyed by aide-de-camps and the consequently hurried move- 
ments of troops. Colonel Adye, indeed, writes with true Scotch 
caution, not unwisely considering it hazardous to criticise too closely 
the shortcomings, military or civil, of persons who are now, or who 
may be hereafter, in authority. He reserves his real thunders for the 
Times correspondent or the Baron de Bazancourt; and occasionally 
appears inclined to ask by what law civilians presume to meddle with 
what he seems to suppose does not concern them. 

In a speech of General Peel, delivered not very long ago in the 
House of Commons, a speech mentioned approvingly by Col. Adye, 
there are the following words, which we commend to the Colonel’s 
special attention: ‘*‘ We may depend upon it that the military pro- 
fession is as subject to the rules of common sense as any other ; and I 
see no reason why any member of this House, who has carefully 
examined the evidence laid on the table, should not be in a condition 
to form an opinion upon the question before us.” We would recom- 
mend this sentiment, coming as it does from a tolerably keen stickler 
for the rights of red-tape, to the attention of those military men who 
think civilians ought to pay no further heed to army matters than to 
hearken to the horse-leech ery of ‘“ Give.” 

Col. Adye brings some forcible arguments to prove that, in order 
to maintain an army of 20,000 men in the field, we must have besides 
20,000 trained soldiers ready to take the field, and an equal number 
of men under training as a second reserve. In addition to this, of 
course, the general, medical, and commissariat staffs must be in an 
efficient condition. He then forcibly contrasts the state of the British 
Army in the East in 1854 with what it ought to have been; and 
thrusts the burden of blame from off the narrow shoulders of red 
tapists on to the broad and beladen back of the British nation. 

Col. Adye remarks of Mr. Russell that ‘he so constantly portrays 
the superior officers of the English army as ignorant of the most 
ordinary knowledge of their profession, that his remarks would almost 
appear to be dictated by personal feelings. This is doubtless a great 
blemish, and it is apparent throughout the work.” Whether this 
charge be true or not, we cannot say ; but we believe that since Lord 
Raglan’s time English commanders-in-chief have not invariably con- 
sidered it indispensable to ignore the existence of, or treat with 
contumely, the correspondents of the daily papers. 

As to the famous Balaclava charge, Col. Adye lays the pros and 
cons before the reader, and goes on to say that ‘‘if the facts, as now 
related, are correct, it will perhaps therefore be better to leave them 
to the judgment of the reader than to make comments upon them.” 
Without caring to intrude “ where doctors disagree,” we think that the 
circumstances of the affair, as Col. Adye lays them down, tend some- 
what to exonerate Lord Lucan from blame. As this volume is little 
more than a résumé of the chief incidents in the Crimea, we can 
scarcely quote from it. The following passage possesses some interest, 
as showing that Lord Raglan considered that the victory at Inker- 
mann might have been rendered much more complete had the French 
Commander-in-Chief been less timid or more alert. 

About 1 p.m. the fog, which had hitherto shrouded the movements of the 
Russians, partially cleared, and they were then found to be retiring. When 
Lord Raglan perceived that the enemy were giving ground and retreating— 
when he saw their artillery disappearing from the plateau, knowing the preci- 
pitous nature of the slopes they had to descend in all the confusion of defeat, 
and the narrow causeway they had to cross to reach the north sive—he felt at 
once the importance of an immediate pursuit. His own regiments were too 
exhausted, and had suffered too heavily, to permit of their advancing; but 
there were several thousand French troops in reserve, who had not been in 
action. Consequently, he urged on the French general to follow up the enemy 
with his fresh infantry and artillery, pointing out that the result would be 
almost the aunihilation of the Russian army. But General Canrobert hesitated 
until too late, and allowed the enemy to make good their retreat. It was always 
a matter of regret to Lord Raglan that the exhaustion of, and terrible loss 
which had been sustained by, his army, thus deprived him of the power to 
follow up the victory. The arguments used in French accounts of the battle, 
that the fire from the steamers and from the works of the place prevented their 
troops following up the Russians on this occasion, are hardly satisfactory when 
it is considered what a great result was at stake. The guns of the steamers 
were firing at too great an elevation, and those of the works were too distant, to 

be very effective. 

Col. Adye makes a strong protest against newspaper correspondents 
accompanying the army, and treats his readers to extracts from 
speeches made by that very eminent nobody, the late Lord Winchelsea, 
against this nefarious practice. We believe that Englishmen, or at 
least the great majority of them, have quite made up their minds on 
this point, and arrived at the sensible conclusion that—if some harm 
be done, perhaps necessarily, by the press—if occasionally some waif or 
stray of information reach the enemy’s camp through this source, 
and if the sublime equanimity of general officers be thus disturbed— 
that same press makes tenfold compensation by bringing, when neces- 
sary, the force of public opinion to bear on the authorities at home, 
and by honestly chronicling the efforts and energy of individual mem- 
bers of the army, when a recognition of those efforts and that energy 
would hardly come within the lethargic scope of routine. Since Col. 
Adye wrote these pages, the claims of the press have been further 
acknowledged, and in quarters where but little sympathy could be 
expected for it. The Times has been allowed to send two repre- 
sentatives to the rival camps of the Emperors of Austria and France ; 
and has one at this moment noting down the incidents of the Spanish 
expedition. Newspaper correspondents, like commanders-in-chief, 
are but mortal men, and liable to error; but to argue that, because 
occasionally a correspondent in the Crimea or elsewhere was not 
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sufficiently reticent, there‘ore all camp operations should be exempted 
from criticism and observation, strikes us as logic little worthy even of 
Lord Winchelsea, and much less of Lieut.-Col. Adye. 





An Historical Account of the First Three Business Tokens issued in the 
City of New York. By Caries I. Busuner. New York: Privately 
printed. pp. 17.—This little pamphlet will be of interest mainly to the 
antiquarians of New York; but that the antiquities of a new civilisation 
cannot be very old is obvious from the fact that the dates upon the three 
tokens are respectively 1789, 1794, and 1795. 

An Analysis of the Stuart Period of English History. By Ropert Ross. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 464.—Mr. Rossis the Lecturer on History 
at the Normal College, Cheltenham, and has compiled this volume for the 
use of students who are preparing for public examinations, with a view to 
thoroughly imbuing them with a knowledge of that important 
crisis in English history, when our great constitution was firmly fixed 
upon the foundation on which it now reposes. For this purpose it seems 
well fitted. 

A History, Militury and Municipal, of the ancient Borough of The Devizes ; 
and, subordinately, of the entire Hundred of Polterne and Cannings. Long- 
mans. pp. 602.—As a piece of local history the value of this volume is 
considerable. and to antiquarian and historical libraries it will doubtless 
prove an acquisition. The period of history chiefly developed is that of 
the Civil War, in which Devizes figured prominently. 

Historical Sketch of the Church or Minster of Lyminge. By Rosert C. 
JENKINS, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) pp. 44.—This interesting 
historical sketch, which is by the present incumbent of the parish of 
Lyminge, in Kent, gives an account of the church or minster there, 
from the time of its founder, St. Ethelburga, the Queen, in a.p. 633, 
until its surrender to King Henry VIII., by Cranmer, a.p. 1546. 

We have also received the first part of Cassell’s Illustrated History of 
England. The text by Mrs. Howirr. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin).—The 
promising commencement of a work which deserves, and probably will 
acquire, popularity. It opens with the reign of George III. The text is 
clear and elegant, asall that comes from the same pen. The illustrations 
are for the most part appropriate; though the scene representing the 
‘Threatened Arrest of Wilkes” is perhaps a little too melodramatic. 








FICTION. 


Yes and No ; or, Glimpses of the Great Conflict. 3vols. Cambridge 

and London: Macmillan and Co. 1860. 

FP\HESE VOLUMES may almost be said to contain “a novel 

without a hero.” After closing the third volume we are still 
puzzled to decide whether the elder or younger of the brothers 
Esdaile is to be considered the prime mover around which the minor 
satellites revolve, or whether the onerous post of heroine may not 
justly be assigned to that very charming creation of the author’s 
brain, Clara alias Effie Maberly. If the characters of the human 
actors are diversified, still more so are the scenes of their action. In 
England itselt we are confined within bounds, as it were, to no one 
locality ; visiting by frequent alternations London, Maberly Hall, and 
the very flourishing provincial settlement, Notown. If English life 
fatigue us, we have only to accompany that very restless wanderer, 
Mr. Ralph Esdaile, under his nom de guerre of Jules Bayliére, to 
Paris, to Lyons, to Germany, Italy, &c., and, when tired of Europe, 
to take our fill of Oriental life, and listen to the traveller’s 
raptures on rock-temples in Nubia, Theban colossi, or Egyptian 
pyramids. We should suppose that under a fictitious name the 
writer gives us the result of his own wanderings ; they are described 
with far too much picturesqueness and exactness for us to imagine 
them borrowed from travels, guide-books, and the like; and though 
they have no particular bearing upon the thread of the story, their 
merits almost deserve that their intrusion should be pardoned. 

Even from the little we have said, it will be seen that we consider 
this volume, taken strictly as a work of art, to bea failure. The 
plot is much too desultory, the tragical conclusion neither necessary 
nor probable, and several personages are introduced who have nothing 
whatever to do with the story. Of course it may be possible to say 
something in defence against these charges. In the present case we 
must allow that the author's digressions are often very interesting ; 
that there is nothing impossible in the conclusion, or even objection- 
able, unless it be that thus only one of the personages about whose 
fortunes we have interested ourselves is disposed of, and 
that one or even two of these deserve our attention at least 
as much as Mr, Ralph Esdaile. As to the third head of our 
complaint, it may very naturally be urged, that in life we meet with, 
and like or dislike, many persons (they are so marked in character, 
and so far connected with us, that we must have either the 
one feeling or the other towards them) who, after all, have no influence, 
or one so small as to be almost imperceptible, upon our careers. To 
this we can only reply that, were we worthy to have our biographies 
written, our biographers, if they did their duty, would pass over 
with a single mention, or not notice at all, such episodes; and not, 
at all events, intrude from time to time upon the reader's notice such 
dumb characters as Dr. Sharpstone, Mr. and Mrs. Penrose, &c. But 
we must not allow our readers to part with the impression that we 
have found nothing to admire in these volumes. We should 
thus be doing great injustice to the eloquent and thoughtful 
earnestness of the writer, as well as to his deep and yet 
not obtrusive sense of religion, the interest of his story, and last, and 
we suppose also least, the almost invariable elegance and correctness 
of his style. So free are these volumes from cynicism or pedantry, 








that at first we were inclined to attribute them to feminine authorship 
(remembering ‘‘ Adam Bede ” let no male novel-writer protest against 
any such critical metamorphosis pro tem.), when, from several reasons, 
we began to doubt the truth of our discovery. After reading the follow- 
ing lines in the second volume, we came to the conclusion that no 
woman would so libel her sex: ‘I do not know how your women- 
kind manage, courteous reader, but surely experience proves that 
there are very few women who know how to make good tea. They per- 
suade themselves, dear loving creatures, that it is their peculiar 
function and qualification ; but unquestionably it is a sublime mistake. 
They know how to chatter—we will not say what—over it; but as to 

roducing anything like an infusion of the inestimable product of the 

ast, there are few women who have any comprehension of the 
mystery.” 

We give a brief extract. We may premise that Mr. Fairlight is 4 
High Church clergyman, and the genus Bagley gardeners : 

Mr. Fairlight had felt it his duty to remind Sir Isaac of the misdemeanours 
of Frederick’s brother, but they had slipped out of Sir Isaac’s mind, perhaps 
for the utterly unjustifiable reason that Mr. Fairlight told them, and that the 
old baronet, hearing that gentlemau discourse Sunday after Sunday, had acquired 
the too common habit of retaining very little that was said. This will account 
for the very faint impression that Mr. Fairlight’s dvctrine had produced upon 
Sir Isaac’s mind. Many clergymen suffer greatly in this respect; old Bagleys 
deliberately ponder the condition of clods, and swedes, and gravel-walks, while 
the sermon goes on; and young lovers find it an apt time to feast on the graces 
which steal their hearts, and hold them spell-bound; men of business habitually 
choose it as an opportunity for quiet reflection on their debit and credit, and to- 
morrow’s plans; and then all swear that the fault rests with the clergyman, and 
by no means with themselves. ‘ Asdull asa sermon,” is a vile proverb in these 
degenerate days. Verily, a sermon ought to be the sounding of heaven’s silver 
trumpet; the voice of angels pleading with men to believe, desire, and do better 
things: but worldly-minded old sinners, like Sir Isaac Maberly, are often hard 
of hearing ; cryst#! spheres have little power to touch their senses, and they set 
open the passage from one ear to the other, the moment that the parson begins 
to speak. But there is not only this extreme, for there are other and more 
hopeful characters, younger and fairer devotees, who treasure up every sentence, 
every tone, and every look; and embalming their priestly counsellor's words, 
modulations, and gestures, in metaphysical lavender, write poetical epitaphs 
thereon. 

We cannot help, after this, sympathising with the conduct of the 
youthful Master Poysers in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” who carried marbles to 
church with the prospect of ‘ handiing them a little secretly during 
the sermon.” 

The conclusion of the story is very unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Fabula prisca 
quidem,” &c. Two brothers are devotedly attached to the same lady, 
each brother of course being ignorant of the other’s aflection. The 
young lady, not unnaturally, has her preference; and the writer cuts 
the gordian knot very clumsily by making the younger brother, and 
the object of the young lady’s affections, die prematurely of a broken 
heart, apparently because he knew that his attachment was recipro- 
cated. Though there are not a few faults in this novel, yet the 
author’s evident earnestness of purpose, joined to considerable skill in 
writing, attract and deepen the interest of the reader in each succeed- 
ing chapter. The fitful struggles of a mind wavering between infi- 
delity and belief are painted as it were from reality, as if by the hand 
of one who had himself been no idle spectator of the great conflict. 





Famous Boys; and how they became Great Men. Dedicated to 
Youths and Young Men as a Stimulus to Earnest Living. (Dar- 
ton and Co. 1860. pp. 293.)—We see no reason why this 
book should not be read with great interest by any boy who 
meets with it. Older readers will scarcely be satisfied with all the per- 
sons whom the writer, with a free choice, admits into his portrait-gallery. 
Are Messrs. Horace Greeley and Gordon Bennett the only or the greatest 
worthies (living or dead) which America can produce? And will 
Englishmen allow that that very shrewd money-making tradesman, 
James Morrison, who died miserably a few years ago, and who at his 
death was supposed to be worth two millions of money, may reasonably 
be called a great man ? Of Mr. Horace Greeley we learn that ‘ the sights 
in London did not impress him very much; the Epsom races he declined 
to attend for three reasons—he had much to do at home; he did not care 
a button which of thirty colts ran the fastest; and he preferred that his 
delight and that of swindlers, robbers, and gamblers, shouid not exactly 
coincide.” The reasons which Mr. Greeley gives for not being present at 
a horse-race are doubtless (so far as he is concerned) sound enough; but 
they will scarcely interest the “youths and young men” for whose use 
this book has been written. Generally speaking, however, we admit that 
the writer has worthily chosen the subjects for his biographies, and that 
he does them justice. 

We have also received One of Them. By Cuartes Lever. No. III. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 








POLITICS. 


Harmonies of Political Economy. By Fripviéric Bastiat. Trans- 
lated from the French, with a Notice of the Life and Writings of 
the Author, by Parrick James Stiruinc, F.R.S.K., author of 
“The Philosophy of Trade,” ‘The Gold Discoveries and their 
probable Consequences,” &e. London: John Murray. pp. 198. 
T IS RATHER A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE that this 

volume should make its appearance just when our newspapers are 
crying ‘‘ Jubilate ” over the new Free Trade manifesto of the Emperor 
of the French. To read the lucubrations of some journalists on the 
subject, it might be supposed that sound political economy and Free 

Trade doctrines had never been ee in France until the 

publication, the other day, of Napoleon I1I.’s epistle to his minister. 
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This is far from, it is the very reverse of, the truth. While prac- 
tically, no doubt, we are very much in advance of the French in the 
application ot Free Trade principles, time was when, theoretically, we 
were their pupils. ‘The French economists of last century preceded, 
in point of time, our own expositors of true political economy, and in 
some respects Adam Smith was a mere translator and adapter of 
Quesnay. But, however admirable the expositions which have 
enriched the French literature of political economy, our friends across 
the channel have been much less fortunate than ourselves in the class 
from which sound economical doctrines have met with acceptance. It 
is this that lies at the root of the different fortunes of Free Trade 
principles in France and in England; and as some ignorance or mis- 
apprehension seems to exist upon the subject, a few words of 
explanation may be in place. 

After the triumph of Free Trade in England, and consideration 
being paid to the personages and classes by whom that triumph was 
effected, the young student who turns for the first time to the pages 
of Adam Smith’s admirable work will peruse them with some degree 
of surprise. ‘Taught, as he has been, to regard the agriculturist as 
the natural enemy of Free ‘l'rade, and the manufacturer and merchant 
as its natural friend, he will see with astonishment the great Scottish 
apostle unwearied in his denunciations of the prohibitive and pro- 
tectionist tendencies of the manufacturing and commercial classes, and 
in his expressions of sympathy for the maltreated and plundered agri- 
culturist. As he inquires into the subject, he will find that the dis- 
crepancy between past and present is easily to be accounted for. A 
century ago England was a corn-exporting country, and there- 
fore the agriculturist was certainly not a Protectionist, for his 
products were not of a kind to require protection. It was quite 
the reverse with the manufacturer. It was the home market 
which, in a general way, he chiefly prized, and where he feared to be 
beaten if he was exposed to foreign competition. Protection secured 
him not only a monopoly at home, but in our colonial empire, which 
then included what are now the United States of America. Not till 
the growth of British commerce and manufactures had altered all 
this, did the manufacturer and agriculturist exchange attitudes. When 
the manufacturer could defy competition at home, and when the agri- 
culturist was in a position to fear it, the former became a Free Trader 
and the latter a Protectionist. 

What England was a century ago, France is now. The French 
peasant and vine-grower has little or nothing to fear from foreign 
competition ; the protected French iron-master and cotton-spinner 
have every thing to fear from it; thus the landed proprietor is naturally 
a Free Trader, and the industrialist (to use a current term) is as 
naturally a Protectionist. And as the commercial and mannfacturing 

classes are always the most important in a free state, or in a state 
which enjoys moderate constitutional freedom, it is no wonder that the 
Governments of the Restoration and of the Revolution of July, which 
leant upon the middle classes, should have encouraged the Protection 
system, and that a despotic Emperor like Napoleon III., who looks tothe 
peasantry as his chief supporters, should be a Free Trader. It is this 
state of things which, under a regime of moderate freedom and dis- 
cussion, made the progress of Free Trade principles so extremely 
slow in France. The peasant is not an arguing being, or one who 
cares to listen to disquisitions on political economy. The trading 
classes had possession of the press and of a parliamentary majority. 
They were impervious to reasoning, for the interests of all of them 
were protected with a sort of impartial injustice. If one item of pro- 
tection or prohibition was removed, therest might go. They stood by 
each other—the iron-master by the cotton-spinner, the woollen- 
manufacturer by the coal-owner. No liberal or constitutional statesmen 
of note ever dreamt of professing those Free Trade doctrines 
the practical realisation of which would, it was supposed, deluge 
France with the cheap cottons and woollens, the coal and iron, of per- 
fidious Albion. 

But there were and there always have been men in France who 
preached Free Trade doctrines. Meeting with no support from the 
middle classes, and precluded by political regulations from appealing 
directly to the agricultural population, they could only found little 
clubs and little publications—in which they strengthened, it istrue, each 
other’s convictions, but they made slight way with the general public, 
who neglected them as theorists or laughed at them as dreamers. 
What response, however, has been met with in the France of to-day 
by the manifesto of the Emperor, is due to the long and patient 
ministrations of these men, of whom Michel Chevalier is perhaps the 
ablest, and Frederick Bastiat was at once the most enthusiastic, the 
most lively, and the most witty. It was they who prepared the way 
for the master of sixty legions, and the whole rule of sic vos non vobts 
is once more exemplified in their fate. 

Frédéric Bastiat, for instance, may be considered a martyr mission- 
ary of Free Trade doctrines in France. Born at Bayonne in the first 
year of the present century, the son of an eminent merchant there, 
he took to study rather than to business, and a small patrimony 
allowed him to spend his time as he pleased. At twenty-four, he 
became acquainted with the writings of the best modern economists, 
French and English, and his eyes were at once opened to the 
all-pervading absurdity of the French protective system. It was 
in rural seclusion that he wrote some of the best and most popular of 
his works. After the lapse of many years, the Free Trade agitation 
was commenced in England, and the stimulus which the reports of its 
progress gave him induced im to send a contribution to the Journal 








des Economistes, which made a great impression on the economists of 
France. He commenced a correspondence with Mr. Cobden ; he 
visited England, where he was received with open arms by the Free 
Trade leaders; and on returning to France, he published his historical 
and biographical sketch of the agitation, the lively and useful ** Cobden 
et la Ligue.” Organising Free Trade associations in Paris and the 
provinces, amid immense difficulties, partly political, partly arising 
from the national hatred of perfidious Albion and jealousy of 
her commerce, he at last published his Sophismes, in which 
the rigid theories of political economy were vivified and popu- 
larised by an almost Voltairean wit. Nothing can be conceived 
happier in its way than his imaginary candlemakers’ petition, in which 
that class prays for the prohibition of sunlight and the legislative 
shutting up of windows, on the plea that by such a measure the 
domestic candlemakers’ and cognate interests would be benefited. It 
is a masterpiece of ironical reductio ad absurdum. Freedom and the 
right of meeting came with 1848, and Bastiat was sent by his depart- 
ment a deputy to the Assembly. But, alas! he found that the revo- 
lution had only given him a second enemy to combat: he must now 
do battle with the Socialism of the working classes as well as with the 
Protectionism of the middle classes. His health, naturally weak, 
succumbed to the twofold task; and, ordered to Italy by his physi- 
cians, he died at Rome towards the close of 1850, little thinking from 
whom and under what régime his cherished principles were first to 
receive the promise of a triumph denied them by the monarchy of 
July and the revolution of 1848. 

Bastiat’s ‘‘ Harmonies Economiques,” an unfinished work, was to have 
been the most elaborate of his many expositions of political economy. 
Mr. Stirling, well known by his own economical works, hastranslated it 
with spirit, and prefixed to it an interesting notice of the life of a martyr 
of politico-economical science. It is distinguished from most of our 
own treatises on the same subjects, not only by the double war which 
it keeps up against Socialism on the one hand, and Protectionism 
on the other, but by the semi-conversational and almost dramatic 
vivacity of its style, and the frequency and aptness of its illustrations 
drawn from every-day life. In other respects its views little differ—ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of the author’s doctrine of rent—from those 
accepted among ourselves. In this country Protectionism is exploded, 
and Socialism never obtained a footing. So far, M. Bastiat’s volume 
is scarcely applicable to our wants. But Protectionism and Socialism 
are historically important, and it is interesting to see the mode in 
which they are combated by a gifted, lucid, and witty Frenchman, to 
whom they were no mere spectres of the past, but terrible realities 
which he had to subdue. The exposition, elucidation, and illustration 
of the general doctrines of political economy contained in M. Bastiat’s 
volume are, moreover, so masterly and effective, that the volume may 
be recommended as interesting to the advanced, and invaluable to the 
commencing student. It is economic science closely reasoned as 
mathematics and amusing as a_feuilleton ; nor have our M‘Cullochs and 
Mills as yet reached that consummation of scientific treatment. 





Der Suez Kanal. Von Friepricu Szarvapy. Mit Zwei Karten. 
(The Suez Canal. By F. Szarvapy. With Two Maps.) Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 

PHHE GREAT AMBITION OF FRANCE is to obtain influence 

in the Mediterranean. It is an ambition which we do not 
condemn. But England has to consider whether, with France supreme 
in the Mediterranean, her naval empire be not endangered, her 

Eastern possessions threatened. The canalisation of the Isthmus of 

Suez is a French scheme, and aims at achieving some of France’s 

dearest political objects. ‘The course hitherto pursued by English 

statesmen in regard to the project has neither been wise, patriotic, 
nor dignified. There has simply been the display of paltry jealousy 
and spite, the childish attempt to thwart and obstruct ; so that France, 
whose designs are mainly selfish, stands before the world as the van- 
quished champion, the noble martyr, of civilisation. England should 
either have triumphantly demonstrated the impossibility of canalising 
the Isthmus of Suez, or elevated the enterprise into one of universal 
interest and benefit, or asserted her just claim to that place in Egypt 
which France so arrogantly assumes. Now every great scientific 
voice, with, we believe, one solitary exception, testified that 
the junction of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean offers 
no insuperable difficulties ; and the late Robert Stephenson, gifted 
and distinguished engineer as he was, is said to have known very 
little about hydraulics. So far as we are capable of judging, the 
piercing of the neck of land connecting Asia and Africa is as easy, as 
for the commerce of every land and the diffusion of European culture 
it is desirable. How curious that, while England would profit more 
from the canal than all other countries, opposition should come 
from no other quarter except England! If, confining our view to 
trade, we found England zealously advocating, aiding, while France 
fiercely hindered, this would be intelligible enough ; but that England 
should be the chief hindrance is neither intelligent nor intelligible. 
The author of the present volume furnishes us with the unanimous 
public opinion, the unanimous scientific conclusions, of the Continent 
in reference to the Suez Canal. The enlightened Germans, who may 
be deemed impartial judges, and whose sympathies, if lukewarm, are 
certainly more toward England than France, marvel at English 
stolidity and obstinacy, or what it would be more correct to call English 
apathy. But is the English community really indifferent, or 1s it 
simply distrustful from want of sufficient information? If the latter 
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is the case, let Szarvady’s clear and ample narrative, with its corrobo- 
rative and illustrative documents, be forthwith consulted. That the 
Suez Canal is a practicable undertaking is proved by the fact that from 
very remote times, and down to a comparatively recent period, a 
canal existed. What the ancients, with far inferior scientific skill, far 
inferior mechanical appliances, performed, surely the moderns could 
accomplish. Let us offer to our readers that chapter of Egyptian 
history which embraces the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez. We 
shall be partly indebted to Szarvady, and partly to articles contained 
in the supplements to the ** Conversations- Lexicon.” 

More than three thousand years ago ruled in Egypt a King Sothos 
the First, who was succeeded by his son, Ramses the Second. These 
two kings—confounded by the Greeks—are known to us under the 
name of Sesostris, a reputed conqueror in Africa and in Asia, filling 
Scythia in one direction, and India in another, with the fulmination of 
his exploits. For him the Israelites are said to have built treasure 
cities: Pithon lay westward, Ramses eastward. At his com- 
mand many canals were constructed—one especially through the 
land of Goshen, indicated on maps as the Canal of Sesostris, 
binding the Red Sea with the Nile, and thus establishing the commu- 
nication between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Necho the 
Second, toward the end of the seventh century before Christ, either 
renewed or tried to perfect this canal ; but the work was abandoned, 
after costing the lives of more than a hundred thousand men. Rather 
more than a hundred years later, Darius Hystaspes attempted to con- 
tinue or complete what, through the warning of an oracle or the 
death of Necho, had been renounced. ‘There are contradictory 
statements as to his success. It is asserted that he so widened the 
canal that two vessels of the largest size could sail abreast ; and it is 
also asserted that he failed to work any memorable improve- 
ment. 

Two hundred years pass away, and now we find Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus busy. Among other important additions and ameliorations, 
the canal was provided with a system of double sluices, and care was 
taken that no bitter or salt water mingled with the Nile water which 
flowed through it. Ptolemy had chiefly in view the extension of the 
trade to India. The active commerce along the canal created many 
cities—Heroopolis and Arsinoe being two of the chief. When Myos 
Hormus and Berenice became the principal harbours for intercourse 
with Southern Arabia and with India, the canal began to be neglected, 
It was only when the Nile was at its fullest flow that the canal could 
convey vessels of large size ; and it might often be perilous to with- 
draw from the Nile at that season so vast a mass of water as the canal 
required. Then there were sandbanks at Arsinoe, sunken rocks in 
the gulf, and a prevailing north wind to contend with. In the naked 
desert, also, there was an absence of everything needful to navigation, 
timbe luded. The mud accumulating in the sluices, the sand con- 
y blown from the desert, choked the canal, and made the 
maintenance of its effectiveness difficult, the ancients having no 
proper deepening machines to grapple with the foe. Not, however, 
till the fatal guilty days of the later Ptolemies did it lose its 
ilit A portion of the ships on which Cleopatra was convey- 
ing her treasures to the Red Sea, sank in the gulf; the portion of 
them which reached the Red Sea the Arabs plundered and destroyed. 
Under Augustus the canal was restored, and the twin ports, Arsinoe 
and Cleopatris, resounded and rejoiced once more with the activities 
of commerce. From these ports the prefect lius Gallus fitted out a 

reat fleet for an expedition against Arabia—the timber for the 
ling of the ships being brought by the Nile and the canal. 
xt restorers of the canal were the Emperors Trajan and 
u, but as much for military as for commercial purposes. Finally, 
when Egypt fell under the power of the Caliph Omar, his general 
and viceroy, Amru, tried to save the canal from irretrievable ruin. 
A famine having brought death and despair to the holy cities of Medina 
and Mecca, bread was sent to them in abundance from rich Egypt, 
and it is said that Amru organised such an enormous caravan for the 
conveyance of provisions, that the first beasts with their burdens were 
entering Mecca when the last were leaving Old Cairo. The obstacles 
encountered on this and similar occasions iaduced the Viceroy not to 
trust wholly to the land route, but to supply its defects by the reno- 
vated agency of the canal. By aidof thenative Egyptians, all the wounds 
of the Grand Canal had, in six months, been healed. In the year 767 
it was destroyed, from a motive base enough. In that year, a certain 
Hassan having rebelled at Medina against the Caliph Mohammed- 
al-Mansur, the Caliph ordered the canal to be filled up to cut off the 
rebel’s supplies of provisions, This barbarous deed the Egyptians 
themselves were far from deploring, for, to them, the canal was only 
an instrument whereby everything which Egypt produced was sent to 
Arabia. The canal lay thenceforth in its sorrowful wreck, though all 
through the Middle Ages there was a noble and stirring tradition of 
it. Breydenbach, a German traveller, who visited the Isthmus of 
Suez in 1483, is touchingly eloquent on the mighty memory and the 
mighty remains; and a map in the Ducal Library of Weimar, with 
the date of 1424, pictures the canal, though the devouring sands must 
have left little of it to be seen. 

It appears that the Viceroy Amru cherished the design of executing 
a direct canal between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, such a 
canal as the genius and valour of men have yet to create; but the 
inrush of the Christians was dreaded. The Caliph Harun-al-Raschid 
was restrained from carrying out the project of an intermaritime canal 
by the current notion which recent investigations have refuted, that 
























the two seas had an immense difference in level. The Venetians 
wanted to reopen the canal; but the Sultans of Egypt, still alarmed 
at the Europeans and the Christians, would not listen tothem. After 
the conquest of Egypt by the Turks many of their Sultans dreamed 
of increasing their glory, their power, and their wealth, by bringing 
the two seas together, as no doubt, before any canalisation was thought 
of, they had originally been. Lastly, of the sublime visions which 
Napoleon Bonaparte nourished his daring, fertile heart with in the 
East and for the East, the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez was one. 
He was, as most readers know, nearly drowned by the sudden return 
of the tide when examining the localities. This, with many other 
visions, he had to leave unrealised. Mehemed-Ali, a Bonaparte after 
his own fashion, longed to transcend even Bonaparte in this matter. 
But the fear of bringing on himself the vengeance of the English 
deterred him from putting his vigorous hand to the marvellous labour. 
But during the reign of Mehemed-Ali that agitation began which 
will never cease till Asia and Africa are again continents severed by 
the flowing of the ocean, 

It would be tiresome to give the history of all which scientific men, 
singly or banded into commissions, have been doing in reference to 
the canalisation of the Isthmus. There have been debates marked by 
much ignorance in parliament—there have been debates marked by 
still grosser ignorance in the press. Ferdinand de Lesseps has con- 
trived to raise himself into a kind of hero of the Suez Canal; but 
whether he isa charlatan and adventurer, or an carnest and disinte- 
rested philanthropist, we have not the means of deciding. Let Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps be what he may, England, that realm of boasted 
common sense, ought to be able to judge of the best path to be pur- 
sued without regard to this Frenchman. A Suez Canal would shorten 
the sea distance to Bombay by about a half. The millions of tons, 
the thousands of emigrants, passengers, soldiers, which England 
conveys round the Cape of Good Hope, she would send by the 
shorter route. But the Suez canal must be England’s work and 
England's possession. It is absurd to suppose that the canal, once 
made, would long remain under the control of the Viceroy of Egypt. 
The poor Viceroy is only a French puppet. Unless then England 
acts at once, Egypt and the canal too will be as entirely French as 
Algeria. If England does not seize Egypt in peace, she will be com- 
pelled to pluck it from the greedy grasp of France in war. 

Arricus, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prenticeana ; or, Wit and Humour in Paragraphs. By the Editor of 
the Louisville Journal. New York: Derby and Jackson. London : 
Sampson Low, Son and Co. pp. 306. 

i THOSE WHO ARE AT A LOSS for some new subject of 

inquiry, we seriously recommend an investigation into the power 

and capacity of the human mind for exercising the art of abuse and 
producing that kind of language which, under the various names ot 
slang, chaff, Billingsgate, and others too numerous to be specified, 
has been used as a weapon of offence since Shimei reviled David in 
Bahurim, and perhaps even before that time. We have books on all 
manner of Arts, indoctrinating us with their principles, and teaching us 
their practice. On all the fine arts, on the art of dining and on the 
culinary art, even on the art of joking, we have literature enow and 
to spare; but upon the art of slanging there is no text-book that we 
are acquainted with, Great practitioners of it live in history, and 
there are many now alive whose skill we have the opportunity of 
studying. Swift was a past-master in the Art, and the ‘* Dunciad” 
proves that little Pope was not to be despised by any means. 
The late Mr. O’Connell was said to be able to vanquish even 
a Dublin fish-woman,—no contemptible feat we should imagine; 
and Mr. Cobbett was not easy to beat at this wordy game. ‘The same 
may be said of Wilkes; and even the grave and learned Samuel John- 
son is reported by Bozzy to have fairly put down a Thames waterman, 
by saying that ‘+ his mother kept a house of tainted reputation, whilst his 
father had been transported as a receiver of stolen goods.” In the 
absence then of any regular treatise upon the matter, it may be use- 
ful to study it as well as we are able from these and other illustrious 
examples, and from the current newspapers of the day. Some of the 
latter, indeed, will be found to offer the richest veins of this kind of 
lingual ore. Judging by these barometers of public opinion, what the 
public most wishes to know is not how empires are governed, how the 
great business of the world is carried on—but whether Mr, Smith has 
paid his debts, Mr. Jones has taken to drinking, or Mr. Robinson 
eloped with his neighbour's wife. So necessary indeed is it, in their 
estimation, that the public should be supplied with this kind of pabu- 
lum, that they will upon occasion supply with their imagination what 
reality refuses to afford. It must be confessed that in England it is 
only among the small fry of the press that these amicable exercises 
are practised ; but in America they are universal and rampant. 

The volume before us presents an extraordinary example of the 
state at which a man may arrive who suffers himself to indulge too 
freely in the habit of abusing his neighbours. One, by constant dram- 
drinking, comes to be little better than a rotten receptacle for alcohol ; 
another mimics a peculiarity until he ineradicably acquiresit; a third in- 
dulgesin a vicious taste until all delicacy of perception becomes deadened; 





so, according to his own confession, Mr. Prentice has been rating and 
slanging his neighbours and acquaintance so roundly and so 
constantly from his boyhood, that he has lost all sense of decency, and 
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has come to be of opinion that to be vulgar and abusive is the same 
thing as to be witty and humorous. What after all are these gems 
which he has been pleased to lay before the public as the emanations of 
his mind, of which he is so proud that he stamps them with the authority 
of his name? What are these paragraphs which, sparkling with wit 
and humour, have coruscated in the columns of the Louisville 
Journal? Simply a string of abusive passages which the editor of 
that important print has levelled against his rivals and contemporaries ; 
nothing but a tissue of silly and for the most part unmeaning libels, 
which he has used in the undignified and, as we believe, internecine 
war of petty journalism. America is ‘‘ a great country” for more things 
than one, but for journals beyond all others. In Louisville (a flourishing 
city in Kentucky, with twenty thousand inhabitants and some twenty 
journals) we dare say the battle raged hot and strong, and that Mr. 
Prentice found it no easy matter to hold his own. When blows are 
flying about, revolvers and bowie-knives are rife, and hard words 
are plentiful as blackberries, it does not do to be over-nice. That 
granted, however, where was the necessity for collecting and stirring 
up the offensive missiles, and parading them forth as miracles of 
humour and of wit? There was a time when rotten eggs and dead 

cats were necessary ingredients in a British election; but we never 
heard of an honourable member furnishing a museum with the abomi- 

nations that had been used on his behalf. Mr. Prentice excuses the 

publication upon the plea that, if he had not published his paragraphs, 

some one else would have done so. We do not quite see why that 

should have been regarded as a foregone conclusion ; but it is cer- 

tainly a poor excuse for an offence against the laws of decency, that if 
you had not committed it some one else would have done so instead. 

Three fourths of these gems of “‘ wit and humour” are directed 
against the editors of rival journals, Noneofthese does Mr. Prentice 
spare. It is enough for a man that he edits a paper not called the 
Louisville Journal to be held up to the world as the concentration of 
every vice forbidden in the decalogue. The other day we were turning 
over a file of Indian newspapers, and came upon a copy of the 
Mofussilite, the leading article of which commenced with “The 
pampered menial who wears the plush of the proprietors of the 
Lahore Chronicle,” &c. That we thought was pretty well ; but the 
scribe, whoever he might be, that begot that elegant trope, was but a 
child in the art of slang in comparison with Mr. Prentice. The 
very second page supplies us with an instance of the cheerful jocularity 
with which this gentleman treated his compeers. 

An editor in Michigan, talking of corn, professes to have a couple of ears 
fifteen inches long. Some folks ave remarkable for the length of their two ears. 

There, you see ; the offending, that is to say, rival editor, is here 
told that he has long ears, and therefore that he is an ass, Could 
anything be more witty or more humorous? Then again: 

The editor of the Lastern Argus is melancholy in his reflections upon the 
close of the year. He says he shall soon be lying in his grave. When he gets 
there, it will be time for him to stop lying. The ruling passion is often strong 
in death, but seldom after it. 

So the public is delicately informed that the editor of the Eastern 
Argus is a confirmed and inveterate liar. With another editor even 
less delicacy is observed : 

The editor of the Northern Pilot undertakes to advise us what to do in case 
we are ever indicted for crime. We advise him, if he ever finds himself in such 
a predicament, to plead guilty. He is such a notorious liar that the court would 
be sure to discharge him as not guilty. 

No beating about the bush, no mincing of words here ; one of the 
most offensive—perhaps, all things considered, the most offensive 
epithet that can be applied to a man, is blurted right out in his teeth. 
Can we wonder if the disputes among these loco-foco journalists are 
occasionally referred to the arbitrament of the revolver or the rifle ? 
But Mr. Prentice is not the man to confine himself to one species of 
charge. A tee-totaller himself, it is a favourite device to charge all 
his rivals with tippling ; thus: 

The editor of the “‘ ———”’ thinks that we cannot, with a pistol, hit a 
water-cask ten feet off. If he chooses to set himself up at that distance, we may 
try whether we cannot hit a brandy-cask. 

The editor of the astern Democrat puts a dozen saucy questions to us, and 
concludes with calling us a “ brandy barrel.” If that’s his opinion of us, ’tis no 
wonder he pumps us. 

These, however, are but venial faults. In some cases nothing short 
of a direct accusation of crime will suit ‘the humour of the thing :” 

The Louisville Advertiser states that Dr.'—— and Mr. —— are about to visit 
Louisville for the purpose of settling some difficulties with the editor of the Louisville 
Journal.— Phil. Enquirer. 

We have no expectation of falling by the hands of eithera forger or a thief. 
If the one were to visit Louisville, we should simply take precautions against 
the counterfeiting of our name, and, if the other were to come, we should merely 
lock up our spoons. 

The editor of a Pennsylvania paper says that he once saw stripes publicly 
inflicted upon a man in Rhode Island for petty larceny. We wonder if he didn’t 
Feel them too? 

Neat and suggestive both of these. Sometimes the wit of Mr. 
Prentice takes a personal direction, as when he wrote : 

The editor of the Sentinel offers us the pipe of peace. He must ex- 
suse us; we never smoke. He proposes to extend his hand to all his political 
opponents. We shall be glad to have him extend it to us, provided it contain 
the little sum whicb he owed us when he ran away from our office. 

But if rogues be plentiful, asses are more so: 

Some newspaper establishments are operated by steam. In others, horse or 
ass power is employed. Should our neighbour obtain, as he promises, a steam 
press, he will have a combination of advantages—a paper printed by steam, and 
edited by an ass. 











Here are a few more “ editorials” : 

The editor of the — says that our mouthis dirty. If his is a0, ’tis not 
for the want of frequent rinsings. 

The editor of the —-— Hemisphere says there is reason in all things. His 
own skull is certainly an exception. 

“The Louisville Journal professes to think that Mr. Clay can be elected to the Pre- 
sidency. Is Brother Prentice a fool? ’— Westchester Herald. 

_ No, but if the editor of the Westchester Herald is our brother, we are next 
kin to one. 

_ The last is smart enough, and no doubt well enough deserved ; which 
is more than can be said of many of these “‘ winged words.” But toa 
few more touches of humour : 

_ The editor of the Sentinel has had a “strike” in his office. He deserved 
it, and it took him right between the eyes. 

One of the Alabama editors, commonly called Bobby Steel, asks us whether 
a Prentice is not the same thing as ap-prentice. No; but Bobby is the same 
thing as booby. 

This also is fair enough, to all appearance: 

The editor of the “ P. L.” boasts, that his single head “ keeps no less than fifty 
operatives in full employment.” His case is a bad one; the use of a fine comb 
might not come amiss, 

We have received a copy of a pretended literary paper from Illinois, entitled 
“ The Sublime.” We have not read it, but we think, from its title, that there 
is just “* one step” between it and its editor. 

Even the personal misfortunes of his opponents are capable of being 
turned to account by the ingenious Mr. Prentice. 

We have been disabled for some weeks past by an accident. Whilst using an 
axe on the 3rd ult., the weapon slipped and struck our right foot, splitting it nearly 
in two.— Democrat. 

So your foot is cloven—is it? Well, you can now play the devil better than 
ever. 

Some of these innendoes require scholia for their explanation. Who 
but the inhabitants of a country where slavery degrades the Negro 
can taste the full flavour of such a merry jest as this ? 

The editor of the is opposed to the election of Judge White. Nobody 
ever thinks of that editor as a White man. He never beliaves like one. 

These also be dark sayings : 

A man went out into the fields to procure slippery-elm bark. After freely 
chewing what he supposed to be the genuine article, he became wretchedly 
sick. No doubt he “ barked up the wrong tree.” 

Mr. Beane, of Yazoo county, Miss., was robbed on the highway. A footpad 
met him and said, ‘‘ Your money or your life.” Bean shelled out. 

A course of proceeding not peculiar to Mr. Bean, we should imagine: 
But of all the oracles of Dodona, wrapped up into “a paragraph of 
wit and humour,” commend us to this: 

Our neighbour calls our article of last Friday ‘‘a fizzle.” His best friends 
are of opinion that such another “ fizzle” on our part will cause a ‘ mizzle” 
on his. 

If ever Mr. Prentice turns aside for a moment from the congenial 
task of lashing his neighbours, it is that he may lay his whip across 
the shoulders of a defaulting subscriber or an impertinent corre- 
spondent. Here is a smart cut at a non-paying subscriber who 
threatened to withdraw his suport. 

A fellow who has taken our paper two years without ever paying a farthing 
for it, threatens to be our “ patron no longer.” He has been just such a patron 
as a rat is to a corn-crib, a cat to a pot of cream, or a Democratic office-holder 
to the public treasury. 

An aspirant for the bays, who presumptuously deems himself worthy 
of the poet’s crown of the Louisville Journal, is waved off after this 
graceful fashion : 

A rhymer sends us some of his verses, and describes himself as six feet four 
inches high. In spite of his height, he is no Longfellow. 

After these specimens of Mr. Prentice’s humour, those who have 
studied human nature to any purpose will not be surprised to find that, 
ready as he may be to give one of these rough jokes, nothing can be 
more repugnant to his disposition than to take one. When a very 
rough customer ventures to address him more suo, Mr. Prentice ap- 
pears to lay claim to a patent for scurrility, and rebukes the snob for 
his bad manners with the authority of a Chesterfield : 

CHRISTMASVILLE, Tenn., Nov. 26, 1846. 
To the Editors of the Louisville Journal. ’ 

GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find one dollar for the Weekly Journal, which please 
forward to my address, Christmasville, Tenn. You appear to be quite sensitive upon 
the subject of subscription, and it is from no good feeling I have toward you per- 
sonally that I send for your paper, but the great respect and regard I have for the 
Whig cause. So, as far =—— are personally concerned, you may go to h—/, but send 
me the Journal.—Respectfully, P. 8S. PARISH. 

We have sent Mr. Parish’s letter, with its inclosure, back to him. His 
politics and his money appear to be very good, but his Whig politics 
are no apology for his locofoco manners; and we shall not, for the sake of 
pocketing his dollar, pocket his insults. We must be poor indeed before we 
shall come upon such a parish. As for our being “ sensitive upon the subject 
of subscription,” we have only to say that we are honest enough to publish our 
terms, and honest enough to adhere to them after they are published. If Mr. 
Parish has any ambition to insult us, we invite him to do it face to face, rather 
than at the cowardly distanee of some hundreds of miles. As he is too far off 
for us to kick him, we employ our paper to do it for us. The Journal, with legs 
more numerous than a milliped’s, and longer than a leg-treasurer’s, kicks all 
manner of blackguards at all manner of distances. 

Such are the amenities of American journalism ; such the 
light banter with which our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic deem it necessary to assert the dignity of their position. 
To be sure, in his prefatory observations, “Mr. Prentice confesses to 
a lurking doubt whether there may not be “ just grounds of objection 
to this book.” The misgiving is an instructive one. No man can be 
such a blackguard as not to be visited by an occasional suspicion that 
he isone. He also confesses to having excluded thousands of similar 
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passages, on the ground of their having been levelled against those 
upon whom he now bestows the treasures of his ‘‘ esteem and love ;” 
n other words, he has been compelled into friendship with those whom 
he had recklessly branded as rogues, liars, and thieves. Did it not 
occur to him when he made this confession that, had he come to 
know the other objects of his abuse equally well, he might have been 
forced into a still wider retractation ? 

But even such a book as this hasits uses. It is useful when it shows 
us to what lengths the habit of indiscriminate violence of language may 
carry men—how the moral sense may become deadened, the fine edge 
of sensibility blunted, by the intemperate use of a style of argument 
but too much in vogue even in this country. In another way, more- 
over, it may not be entirely unserviceable. Mr. Prentice has cultivated 
this peculiar style until it has acquired a kind of polish at his hands, 
and which the ribald scolds of our own press might do worse than 
acquire. He gives the lie with a grace, and the rogue with a dexterity, 
as far transcending their clumsy blows as the passes of an accom- 
plished fencer do the bludgeoning of a navvy. Let them study 
Prentice and improve; for, bad as he is, he is an improvement upon 
them. Let the literary Thersites of the Sunday Times, who only the 
other day charged his betters with being ignorant, indolent, and 
mendacious, con the pages of “ Prenticeana,” and who knows but 
that even he may be the better for it ? 





The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. 
Tuomas Lownpres. New Edition. Revised, Corrected, and En- 
larged by H. G. Bonn. Part V. (H. G. Bohn.) 
yNGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY can boast of only two works which 

even pretend to treat of the whole national literature— 

Watt's ** Bibliotheca Britannica,” and Lowndes’s well-known manual. 
Our neighbours, it is true, are not much better off; for, except the great 
‘* Bibliotheque de la France,” published in the last century, and which 
therefore comprises no modern works, they have only Brunet’s Manual” 
and Quérard’s “ France Littéraire.” So incomplete are these, that it 
may be safely said that neither really contains the titles of one-tenth 
of the books and editions of books that ought to be found in it. Our 
Watt and Lowndes are indeed no less imperfect ; but the former has 
a merit which makes it by far the best thumbed book in the reading- 
room of the British Museum; it gives the titles not only under the 
authors’ names, but also in a classification of subjects. It is a work 
of immense labour, and, achieved by an individual, is really a monu- 
ment of industry. Nor is it likely, while our great librarians declare 
classification an impossibility, to be soon thrown into the shade. A 
congress of eminent booksellers and special scholars could perhaps alone 
achieve a Bibliotheca Britannica which should approach perfection ; 
but, unfortunately, societies and committees are incorrigible loiterers. 
It is curious indeed to remark the very small ditfierence in the rate at 
which a numerous body undertaking a great literary labour will work, 
as compared with the energy and zeal of individual enterprise ; of 
which we can have no better illustration than the great Dictionaries 
furnished by Johnson and Webster, with a speed and completeness 
which may be safely matched with the interminable labours of the 
learned occupiers of the forty fauteuils of the French Academy. 
From the day—should it ever arrive—on which our Govern- 
ment shall occupy the ground by undertaking the important 
national task of giving us a complete English Bibliography, 
students may make up their minds that the thing will not be 
done in their days. That such a work would be of the utmost utility 
every scholar knows; and this is borne out by the fact of the eagerness 
with which copies of even the existing imperfect works of the kind are 
bought up. A catalogue of the library of a mere private society, the 
London Institution, is a book which commands a considerable price, 
being sought for not so much by readers in the particular library, 
as by students desiring to avail themselves of its useful index of sub- 
jects. Watt is a costly book; and Lowndes had risen far above its 
original publishing price before Mr. Bohn conceived the fortunate idea 
of issuing this improved edition at a low price. 

Lowndes wants that feature which makes Watt valuable—a dic- 
tionary of subjects; but those who know how hard it is to find good 
bibliographical information will take it and be thankful. It has some 
advantages over Watt. It comes down later; and Mr. Bohn has 
brought it later still. In many items it is even fuller, and it attempts 
some account of the books. It has another difference, which consists 
in giving the prices at which copies have sold at certain auctions. 
This is information of little value to ordinary readers; and though 
booksellers, we believe, consider it an advantage, we are doubtful if it 
is, even to them, of any real utility. The prices are frequently only 
those given in the old days of bibliomania, and which are now obsolete ; 
and even when this is not the case, they are frequently preposterously 
wide of the usual prices of the day. 

Mr. Bohn asserts in the preface to this part that several of the 
heads have been so extensively elaborated, that they may be fairly 
called monographs ; and we can, after some examination, fully confirm 
this statement. Under the article “‘ London” we find upwards of two 
hundred titles; nor is the curious list of Jest Books less complete. 
When it is remembered that the catalogue of our great Museum 
library can only be used when you happen to know the author's name, 
or the first substantive in the title of the work sought for, the value 
of such lists must be obvious. But Mr. Bohn’s strong point, and that 
in which he evidently most prides himself, in this Part, is the list of 
Junius’s works, comprising not only editions of Junius, but books and 
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pamphlets relating to the subject. In this Mr. Bohn tells us he has 
been assisted by two earnest inquirers into the mystery of Junius— 
one unnamed, the other stated to be Mr. Joseph Parkes, who is 
understood to be preparing a work on the subject from unpublished 
information concerning Sir Philip Francis. ‘The list is remarkably 
complete ; it is many times greater than that given in the original 
edition of Lowndes, and it may be safely said that no such catalogue 
of Junius literature could be found elsewhere. 

Bibliography is a dry subject, and the dullest dog alive would 
hardly care to put Lowndes into his portmanteau for amusement on 
a journey, or for pastime under the shade of a spreading beech. Mr. 
Bohn, however, has thrown a little romantic interest into his preface, 
in the shape of the narrative of a discovery of a vast store of 
mysterious documents relating to Junius. Curiosity is piqued by the 
preliminary declaration that the facts about to be revealed have been 
carried undivulged—an arcanum in arcano—in Mr. Bohn’s breast for 
the last ten years. The tale must be told in the narrator’s own words. 


In the middle of July 1850, I was suddenly called upon to value, or, as my 
instructions ran, “to inspect the political papers, manuscripts, and a library of 
books, at No. 3, St. James’-square ;” and some pressure of circumstances required 
that this should be done within an hour, which I undertook. 

On running my eyes round the library, | perceived a strong indication of 
politics in the time of George II]., and, remembering that I was in the supposed 
precincts of Junius, I searched eagerly, but without success, for the vellum- 
bound copy. It was quite clear, however, from numerous gaps, that the 
older part of the library, for it consisted of two very distinct classes of 
books, had been thoroughly gutted. Having declared the value of it 
to be very small indeed in proportion to its extent, 1 was shown into 
the Manuscript room. Here I found a considerable quantity of carefully pre- 
served papers, all, with the exception of two very large brown paper parcels 
(which were distinctly placed apart), contained in drawers, and chronologically 
arranged. I immediately turned to the Junius period, and there found—although 
nothing signed Junius—a great many letters from the King to the Earl of 
Holdernesse, communicating and discussing political subjects without reserve ; 
a considerable number from Sir Wm. Draper, one of them quailing about 
Junius, and wondering how he could have obtained information of certain 
matters, and others enumerating unrequited services, and earnestly begging a 
place; a vast many, often of a very confidential character, from the Earl of 
Hillsborough ; several from Benjamin Franklin, long and very interesting ; 
and some, at various dates, from the Duke of Manchester, Duke of Grafton, 
Lord North, Chatham, the Grenvilles, Lord George Sackville, Chesterfield, and 
other political characters. In one of the drawers was a rough draft, in the well- 
known upright kind of writing attributed to Junius, but corrected by another 
hand, of an unpublished letter of Lucius to the Duke of Grafton. It was 
endorsed letter X, and commenced, according to my memorandum, the only one 
I made, with—‘ A long retirement from the world of politics may perhaps have 
rendered,” &c.—and contained the phrases proselyte and busy scum, endiig with 
the word children, and simply signed Lucius. This, it will be remembered, is 
one of the best authenticated Pseudonymes of Junius. Having to get through 
my valuation with extreine speed, I could take no deliberate notes, nor had I 
time to examine a tithe of the papers, which extended over nearly halfa 
century. One rather interesting MS. was a Diary beginning at an early date 
and ending, i think, with a journey to Paris, in the autumn of 1772, 
which is about where it might be expected to end to be connected with 
Junius; but in glancing hastily over it, without any aid but my memory, I 
could trace nothing in the shape of evidence. Feeling that I was in the path of 
discovery, I entreated to see the contents of the two large parcels set aside, 
which—full a quarter of a hundred weight each—were sealed at every aperture, 
and prominently marked on all sides most secret ; but this was declined until 
actual right of possession had been obtained. To secure these important papers, 
I offered five hundred pounds for those I had so hastily inspected, and as much 
more, speculatively, for the two parcels of ‘most secret” ones; under a strong 
impression that the Junius correspondence was there; and I was promised them, 
in case they should be for sale. On subsequent inquiry, in October of the same 
year, I learnt that the papers had been claimed by the Duke of Leeds; and at a 
later period I was informed that they had been deposited in the strong room of 
a banker, with the possibility that they might come out at the end of six years; 
but not having since heard any more about them, I presume they are now im- 
mured among the family archives. 

These are the simple facts. If they do not reveal who was the actual writer 
of the letters of Junius, they at least point out the head quarters of information, 
and account for some of the hitherto irreconcilable difficulties in adjudicating 
on the claims of Sir Philip Francis, who I believe to have been largely con- 
cerned, though not the sole and unassisted writer. Mr. Woodfall may himself 
have been a considerable go-between in the matter, just as 1 was between the 
Englishman and the Times, without caring to pry into a secret which, by dis- 
closure, would frustrate his own objects. I have no leisure to follow out all the 
ramifications to which this discovery may lead, and must leave the interesting 
task toothers. The inquirer will be aided in his researches by referring to my 
edition of Junius, and especially Mr. Wade’s essay, prefixed to the second 
volume, Henry G. Boxy. 

January 30, 1860. 


That this mysterious collection contained an unpublished letter 
to the Duke of Grafton, signed ‘‘ Lucius,” and in what appeared to 
Mr. Bohn to resemble the very remarkable handwriting of Junius, 
well known from the fac-similes published by Woodfall and Mason Good, 
is a fact which ought to set inquirers on the traces of the papers which 
so unfortunately eluded the grasp of the discoverer. Lucius was a 
signature adopted by a writer inthe Public Advertiser who ceased shortly 
before the first letter with the signature of Junius appeared. The 
vigour of their style and the fierceness of their invective certainly 
give the letters of Lucius a remarkable resemblance to those of his 
more famous successor, and they were for this reason included by Dr. 
Good and Woodfall in the collection, and confidently, and we have 
little doubt correctly, affirmed to be from the same pen. 

It must, however, be confessed that, if Lucius of the manuscript 
were the Lucius of the published letters, his draught-epistle was 
found in strange company ; and if he were Junius, in company still 
more strange. The Earl of Holdernesse, who “received a vast many 


letters,” often of a“ very confidential character, from the Earl of 
Hillsborough,” was not exactly the man to whom Lucius would have 
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been likely to entrust a manuscript letter to correct, or for any other 
conceivable purpose ; for Lucius had no existence but in his attacks 
on Lord Hillsborough for removing Sir Jeffrey Amherst from his post 
of Governor of Virginia, and appointing in his stead the broken 
spendthrift and rake, Lord Bontetort. Lucius calls Hillsborough 
a bungler, the perpetrator of a contemptible artifice, &c.; and, 
charging him (as was the invariable policy of Junius himself) with 
writing all the publications in reply, he complained that Hillsborough 
had called him a wretched scribbler, an impious wretch, a rascal, a 
scoundrel, a cur, an incendiary, a snarler, and a liar. The bosom 
friend of Hillsborough would, therefore, have hardly been a safe 
confidant for Lucius, 

If Junius were in the habit of trusting old Lord Holdernesse with 
manuscript letters, and even a manuscript diary, begun after his 
epistolary labours were ended, he would certainly have been no less suc- 
cessful in putting his head into the lion’s mouth. The familiar friend and 
confidential correspondent of Sir William Draper, Lord North, and the 
Duke of Grafton, would hardly have been a safe exception to Junius’s 
famous declaration, that he was the sole depositary of his own secret. The 
Earl was, moreover, a King’s man, and not ashamed, no doubt, 
of his family motto, ‘‘ Un Dieu, un roy.” He held office and honour 
under George II. ; and when the young King came to the throne he 
continued the Earl in his high position, ‘‘ in consideration,” as con- 
temporary records say, “of his Lordship’s faithful services.” Mr. 
Bohn, as the reader has seen, found in the collection a great many 
letters from the King to the Earl, ‘communicating and discussing 
political subjects without reserve.” Horace Walpole, on his death in 
1778, says that he died “ not quite so considerable a personage as he 
once expected to be ; though nature never intended him for anything 
that he was.” Even with his loyalty and “ faithful services,” the 
King, it appears, could not continue him as Secretary of State. 
Holdernesse and the great Pitt went out together in 1761; the King, 
as is reported, saying that he was tired of having two secretaries of 
whom one [Pitt] would do nothing, and the other [ Holdernesse] could 
do nothing. But his disgrace probably did little to diminish the 
loyalty of a man whose courtier-like qualities Mason, the poet, 
who was his secretary, frequently refers to in his letters ; for, on the 
26th of April, 1771, Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann: ‘“ The 
wheel of fortune has again brought up Lord Holdernesse, whio is made 
Governor to the Prince of Wales. He was afterwards, we believe, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. In 1770 Mr. Bohn himself informs us 
that his wife, the Countess, was made a Lady of the Bedchamber. 

Let the reader remember that Junius continued to write from 1769 
down to 1772; and putting these dates together, let him consider 
how far it is probable that the weak and loyal old Earl of Holdernesse 
was entrusted with the secret of Junius, never to this hour divulged. 
Nevertheless we strongly advise Mr. Bohn to keep his eye upon the 
banker’s strong room, or the “ family archives,” in which these manu- 
script treasures are now supposed to be hiding from the print and 
publicity which finally, we hope, await them. 


Chess Praxis: a Supplement to the Chessplayer’s Handbook. By 

H. Stauyrox. London: Bohn. 

LTHOUGH THE ORIGIN AND INVENTION of the game 
of Chess be hidden in the depths of antiquity, beyond the 
fathom-line of research, its maturity and diffusion are quite of modern 
date—almost, indeed, of our own day. ‘Lhe volume now before us is 
only one out of hundreds written to popularise the art of mimic war- 
fare since the comparatively recent days of the renowned Philidor. 
If the multiplicity of published treatises devoted to the advancement 
of an art may be esteemed a gauge of its merits and popularity, then 
the game of chess must be considered to be without a rival among 
sports of skill by three of the most progressive and thoughtful of 
civilised nations, namely, the English, the Americans, and the 
Germans. Their bookshelves bend beneath countless rows of tomes, 
libraries in themselves, such as would utterly astonish and bewilder 
the unenlightened, entirely dedicated to the exposition of the 
intricacies of the profound and occult art of chess-play. 

But, as the inexhaustible nature of the fund of analysis, interest, 
and experiment, furnished by the combinations of the chess-board, 
must ever remain a matter of wonder to those vaacquainted with its 
mysteries, we shall not indulge in any oft-repeated eulogies of this 
ancient, honourable, and now marvellously perfect pastime. Indeed, 
to chaunt the charms of chess is but to sing of caviare to the uninitiated, 
whilst to the practitioner versed in its arcana its praises are become 
a grievous bore. Wherefore, we prefer to express our approbation of 
the just and general esteem and growing popular appreciation of the 
‘“* Royal Game,” by quietly subscribing to the remark of a venerable 
and excellent archdeacon, who, in a moment of enthusiasm for his 
favourite disport, is recorded to have declared that “angels might 
play at chess.” Why not? At any rate, everybody knows, or ought 
to know, that, constituted as we are, rational amusement is almost as 
essential to our well-being as food, work, or exercise. 

Mr. Staunton’s ‘‘ Chess Praxis” is a long-expected sequel or supple- 
ment to the “ Chessplayer’s Handbook,” which appeared about a 
dozen years ago, and is mainly intended to bring the analysis of that 
work up to the present day. The book is divided into three parts, 
the first of which treats of the nature and fundamental principles of 
the game, together with the laws, rules, and regulations of playing as 
they now exist, followed by the author’s comments, explanatory re- 


marks, illustrations, and suggestions for improvements and additions. 











It had been long agreed on all hands that the existing state of chess 
laws and rules was most imperfect, illogical, and unsatisfactory ; and 
in consequence, a few years ago, the chess community of Great 
Britain proposed that three of the most influential of living 
chessplayers should correspond for the purpose of propounding a new 
and revised code. Hence the present work opens with the result of 
the cogitations of Mr. Staunton, Mr. Jaenisch, the distinguished and 
 esnore, Russian chess-writer, and Mr. Heydebrand, the well- 
nown German author. This portion of his work Mr. Staunton has 
handled with great ability, and it cannot fail to prove exceedingly 
instructive and welcome to all lovers of chess. Had our space per- 
mitted, we should here have cited some of Mr. Staunton’s entertaining 
historical explanations of the origin and nature of certain of the laws 
of chess ; for many of his reasonings and illustrations could hardly fail 
to interest even mere drawing-room players. One particular expres- 
sion of individual opinion on the part of Mr. Staunton, however, we 
notice, at which we cannot refrain from giving vent to some little 
surprise, especially as the opinion comes from one whose per- 
ceptive faculties are so strong and clear. Respecting the ques- 
tion whether a player, whose turn it is to play, having no 
other move on the board than to take an adverse pawn in 
passing, is compelled to do so, or whether he may claim a stalemate 
and drawn game, Mr. Staunton, after deciding the question by the 
verdict of some of the most eminent chess savans that there is no 
stalemate whilst a pawn can be captured en passant, says, ‘‘ The ques- 
tion, to our mind, admits of considerable doubt.” We cannot perceive 
where true ground for a doubt lies, our idea of a stalemate having 
always been that of a situation wherein the player whose turn it is to 
move has no legal move in his power, no onus whatever for the time 
resting with his opponent: a mere ingenious reason for objecting to 
make a possible and legal move is quite a different thing. We may 
observe that it seems to us that the suggested improvements in the 
chess-laws would have been more readily apprehended, and perhaps 
have carried more weight, if, instead of appearing in the form of a 
collection of lengthy notes and appendages following the old laws, they 
had been digested into a new, distinct, and separate proposed code, 
submitted for trial and approval, or otherwise, to the chess world. 

Passing on from this, in our opinion the most meritorious portion of 
the work, we come to the second part of the treatise, which is devoted 
to the analysis of the different modes of opening the game. 

The various methods or systems of conducting the attack and 
defence in the commencement of the battle are, we believe, acknow- 
ledged to constitute the most important branch of chess theory ; and 
this division of the work contains a large amount of instructive 
analysis and formule invaluable to chessplayers, all admirably ar- 
ranged, and conveyed in a most perspicuous and interesting manner. 
These analyses of the openings, however, are hardly up to the times. 
In some of them variations of importance are unmentioned, and in 
others are meagrely and insufficiently touched upon. We are well 
aware that exhaustive chess analysis is not possible within the limits 
of a moderate-sized book, and would not, therefore, expect any such 
thing; but we should have much preferred finding more compre- 
hensiveness, depth, and originality of research in the analyses of the 
openings, to seeing one third of the volume occupied by a superfluous 
appendix, containing one more “collection of Mr. Morphy’s games,” 
again in print for the thousandth time at least. 

The treatment of the openings in “ Chess Praxis” does not give 
evidence of either much invention or hard analytical toil, being prin- 
cipally carefully compiled from the standard German works. Com- 
parative want of recent practice will account for certain omissions and 
over-hasty conclusions on the part of the author, who adroitly ‘‘ dodges” 
much of his responsibility for this portion of the work by candidly 
stating in his preface that it is mainly due to the friendly co-operation 
of two provincial amateurs. The classification of the various débuts 
is excellent, and the plan of treatment and of printing pursued in the 
minor and subordinate variations of play a great improvement upon 
the old ‘“* Handbook.” Additional interest and exemplification are 
given to each “opening” by the appendage of illustrative games 
actually played between the best modern masters ; and these parties 
are well-selected specimens of capital chess strategy, exceedingly 
instructive and entertaining to chess students, although sometimes 
very scantily annotated. 

We come now to look into the third part of the “Praxis.” It 
consists of an appendix containing about a hundred and fifty games 
played by the famous American champion, Paul Morphy. What were 
Mr. Bohn’s reasons for introducing these games into the present volume 
of his “Scientific Library,” immediately after having devoted a whole 
volume of the same series to the self-same games, we are at a loss to 
divine ; but that is not our business. But it is our business to declare 
that, if the author has laudably preserved the former portions of his 
work free from prejudice and animus, we are sorry to say that in the 
notes running through this appendix he occasionally exhibits the bovine 
extremity in a very unpleasant manner. Of these comments we are 
bound to say that too many of them are in bad taste; they are often 
personal, ungenerous, and uncourteous exceedingly. We refer par- 
ticularly to the remarks on the play of Mr. Lowenthal, a gentleman, 


we believe, known alike for his proficiency in peculiar departments of 


chess-play, his uniformly conciliating demeanour, and his industry in 
the promotion of the game. 

We make no pretensions to the rank of high priest of the mys- 
teries of Caissa, nor would we be guilty of imputing motives to ‘the 
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heart of our Howard ; ” but really an imaginative reader might suspect 
that when reprinting such comments as these—‘ If Mr. Léwenthal’s 
original talent for chess were equal to his acquired, he might, perhaps, 
aspire to oceupy a place in the first rank of living players; but,” &c., 
&e.—the author had either forgotten, or only too well remembered, 
how deftly this very inferior aspirant did bear away from Mr. Staunton 
himself the tempting prize of the Birmingham tournament, in 1858. 

The game between Messrs. Morphy and Lowenthal, at p. 566 of the 
‘+ Praxis,” is an admirable specimen of a vigorously-sustained, success- 
ful attack on the part of Mr. L.; but we observe that he receives no 
word of credit for it from his impartial annotator. There are the 
courtesies of chess as well as the laws of chess, and why should not Mr. 
Staunton enforce the one whilst improving the other ? 

Pages 501 and 502 are devoted to a very omissible piece of patch- 
work, in which Lange and Anderssen figure, and appear as if trying to 
make it outthat it is still very questionable whether Morphy is superior 
tohis German opponent. From all we ever heard of Anderssen, we take 
him to be too ingenuous a man intentionally to frame any excuses for 
his defeat, and far too great a chessplayer to fail of perceiving the im- 
mense, unequalled resources of the American. We cannot help 
imagining that Anderssen’s young friend, Mr. Max Lange, in his 
enthusiasm for the German champion, must have made more out of 
some casual observations of Anderssen’s than that frank and honest 
player ever intended. Surely Morphy had as many prejudicial cir- 
cumstances and influences to contend against as his antagonist. 

The notes to Morphy’s games are pithy, short, and readable, but 
by no means new. On the whole they are not calculated to give one 
an adequate idea of the superiority of the American’s skill over that 
of his opponents ; but Morphy’s skill is far too great to be “damned 
with faint praise.” As perfection in authorship, however, is as 
impossible as perfection in chess-play, a much pleasanter task it is to 
declare that the united labours of Mr. Staunton and Mr. Bohncould not 
fail to produce an acceptable volume, and wedo not doubt that ‘*Chess 
Praxis” wil! meet with a liberal amount of patronage among the 
amateurs of chess in this country. 


The Literary and Educational Year-Book for 1860. (Kent and Co. 
pp. 296.)—To give a complete idea of the utility of this very valuable 
compilation it would be necessary to quote the entire table of contents ; 
but, as that would occupy too much space, we must content ourselves with 
saying that there is not a page that does not contain some piece of infor- 
mation likely to be of service to those for whose use it is specially de- 
signed. Even those which are occupied by advertisements (some 87, we 
‘*hink) are not to be excepted from this rule. The list of new books which 
have appeared during the past year is very complete, containing, as it 
does, about 2500 separate publications, with the names of author and 
publisher, size and selling price, fully stated. This occupies 46 pages. 
We do not quite so much appreciate the necessity for cataloguing the 
articles in the quarterly reviews, because, in our opinion, the day has gone 
by when these long-winded and long-delayed judgments could make 
or mar the sale of a book. ‘The lists of parliamentary papers, and 
of published engravings are, however, useful, and also the complete 
list of newspapers, London and provincial, and of periodicals monthly 
and quarterly. In the newspaper list we have the name of the paper, 
town wherein it is published, politics, day of publication, date of 
origin, and price. To these succeed an almost infinite number of 
useful lists; such as lists of paid and gratuitous lecturers, with 
the subjects they lecture upon and their addresses—of the greatest ser- 
vice to the secretaries of institutions ; list of London publishers ; schemes 
of Middle-Class Examinations, of the Society of Arts’ Union of Institutes, 
and of Cambridge Examinations; lists of the personnel of all the 
Universities and great schools in the kingdom; and a perfect list of 
endowed grammar-schools in England. Even now we have by no means 
exhausted the mere enumeration of all the useful things this volume 
contains. 

Les Belges, Restaurateurs de TArt musicale en Europe. Par Octave Dele- 
pierre. (Printed for the Philobiblion Society.)—This is another of M. 
Delepierre’s contributions to the Transactions of the Philobiblion Society. 
In it he lays claim, on behalf of the Belgians, to the credit of having 
revived the musical art in Europe, and even assigns to a Belgian the 
credit of having added a seventh note to the gamut. The argument 
is ingenious and full of erudition, besides which M. Delepierre has M. 
Fétis to support him. Granting, however, that it be so, is it not a little 
strange that the revivers of music should have done so little for her since? 
It is all very well to refer us to the style of composition practised by the 
school of Cyprien de Roze in the sixteenth century. Where are the great 

3elgian composers of the nineteenth? 

Many Happy Returns of the Day! A Birthday Book. By Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke. (C. Lockwood and Co. pp. 337.)—Since 
the renowned volumes of “Peter Parley,” we know of no book more 
likely to become popular among the young than that before us, which is 
the joint production of Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. The sports and re- 
creations of a birthday are converted into the machinery for imparting 
of useful in‘ormation, and the persons who take part in them become the 
interlocutors in the pleasant dialogues which are made the vehicles for 
conveying it. Every subject likely to arrest the attention of the young, 
from the management of pets to geology, and from perspective drawing 
to skating, becomes in turn the subject of a delightful conversa- 
tion, from which the youthful reader cannot but derive a vast amount of 
amusement and instruction. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. By Jacos Anpotrr. (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co. 1860. pp. 187.)—One of Jacob Abbott’s delightful stories 
for youthful readers, as graphic, stirring, and vigorous as we have ever 
had from the pen of the well-known American writer. 
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Vumilies and Schools, TMustrated. * (William Tegg. pp. 72.)—A brief and 
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very elementary little manual of arithmetic, and withal so simple, that it 
pi osc y be understood, almost without explanation, by very young 
children. 

A Practical Grammar of the German Language, for School and Self- 
Tuition ; with an Appendix, containing Examples of Commercial Letters, gc. 
By L. M. Tucumann, formerly Teacher at the City Commercial and 
Scientific School, &e. Second Edition. (Lockwood and Co. 1860. 
pp. 288.)—This is a remarkably simple and concise grammar of the Ger- 
man language, well adapted, as it appears to us, for all beginners, but 
perhaps especially for such learners as wish to acquire a knowledge of 
that tongue for commercial purposes. Grammar-writing, like poetry, is 
essentially a gift; and a profoundly-read professor initiates the neophyte 
into linguistic mysteries by a thorny and difficult road, where a writer 
with a tithe of his learning can make everything smooth and easy. We 
have seldom seen a better grammar of its kind than that of Mr. Tuch- 
mann. 

Handbook of Dairy Husbandry. By Joun Cuatmers Morton. (Long- 
mans, pp. 126.)—The editor of the Agricultural Gazette, less of a sciolist than 
Mr. Tegetmeier, and more disposed to adhere closely to his speciality, has 
here produced a very useful little volume on the subject of Milk. The cow 
and its treatmeat, the chemical composition and qualities of milk, butter, 
and cheese, and the best modes of manipulation to produce them, are here 
fully discussed ; and, without going the length of asserting that every milk- 
maid ought to havea copy, we certainly think that to the intelligent class 
of farmers, and to those gentlemen who do so much farming on their own 
land as is implied by a cow and a dairy, these pages will be of service. 

We have also received the monthly part (Part IV.) of the new series 
of the Welcome Guest (Houlston and Wright), a publication which has greatly 
improved under the editorship of Mr. Robert Brough; thanks to whose 
genial and prolific pen, and to the assistance of the many good and popular 
writers whose assistance he has secured, this is growing to be one of the 
healthiest and most readable periodicals of the day. Crofts London : 
What to See and howto Seeit. (W. FE. Crofts.)—A cheap and useful little 
guide-manual to the great metropolis. Cancer Cures and Cancer Curers. 
By T. Spencer Wetts, F.R.C.S. (Churchill.).——The £vils of Vaccina- 








tion. By GrorGE 8. Gress. (John Chapman.)——7he Universal Decora- 
tor, Part VIII. (Houlston and Wright.)——Kingston’s Magazine for 
Boys. (Bosworth and Harrison.) 








THE MAGAZINES, 


N Fraser’s Magazine for the month the article which will attract the 
greatest amount of attention is that by T. J. A. on “The Old Cor- 
rector”—being, in fact, a continuation of that in the January number, on 
the Collier-Shakespeare question. In this paper the writer pushes Mr. 
Collier very close, and urges the argument to an issue which neither Mr. 
Collier nor his friends can wish to remain undetermined. After carefully 
examining Mr. Collier’s statement as to the acquisition of the volume, 
and the length of time it remained in his hands before the alterations were 
discovered, the writer says : 


The question appears, therefore, to be reduced to this dilemma, either the 
MS. notes were in the volume when Mr. Collier became the possessor of it—in 
which case his account of that transaction is palpably incredible; or they were 
not there—in which case they must have been afterwards inserted by some one. 
Still the question remains—By whom? Can Mr, Collier give any explanation 
of this? Who had access to the book in the interval between its purchase and 
the first discovery of the existence of the notes? Is there any inmate in Mr. 
Collier’s house who may have had a fancy to play the same trick on him that 
young Ireland did on his over-credulous father ? 


The different accounts given of the identification of the volume by 
Mr. Parry are then compared, with the result that Mr.'Collier’s memory 
is probably defective. Other branches of the argument are touched upon, 
including the resemblance between the “ Emendations” and some suggested 
in Mr. Collier’s famous ‘* Notes of Seven Lectures ” by Coleridge. Finally, 
the whole case, and the assertion of Mr. Collier’s friends that his high 
character should place him beyond suspicion, are boldly dealt with : 


But, say Mr. Collier’s friends, even admitting that the MS. notes are fabri- 
cations, is it not hard that a person of hitherto unblemished integrity should 
be suspected of having any hand in them? Is it not cruel that a gentle- 
man whose life has been passed in Jiterary pursuits, the utility of whose labours 
and the honour of whose character have been vouched for by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England from the judgment-seat, should in his old age be considered 
capable of such a dirty fraud? In such a case is previous character to have 
no weight? Undoubtedly it ought to have, and the very greatest. It has been 
said to be a maxim in our criminal law that in a case of doubt the previous 
good character of a prisoner ought to turn the balance. The maxim is not 
quite correct as so stated; for there is another and more important maxim, 
that in a case of doubt a prisoner ought never to be convicted. The real meaning 
of the rule is, that a good character may create a doubt in a prisoner's favour, 
which did not seem to exist before. It may appear more improbable that a 
man of known honesty should commit a theft than that the witnesses against 
him should be mistaken, or even perjured, or that the circumstances which 
seemed conclusive of his guilt should be capable of some other application. In 
such a case as the present, character is of the highest importance. But do not 
Mr. Collicr’s friends insist upon this point with more emphasis than discretion ? 
Are there no circumstances in Mr. Collier’s literary career that are tainted with 
suspicion? He has put forward from time to time various ancient ballads and 
other pieces of poetry, which he has professed to have discovered in his 
researches. Some of these have been suspected, from internal evidence, not to 
be genuine; and it is reported that some of his acquaintances have asked to see 
the originals, but have never succeeded in doing so. This is a suspicious circum- 
stance. About thirty-five years ago, Mr. Collier is said to have been the editor 
of a periodical called The Freebooter, bearing the ominous motto, “Ex rapto 
vivens.” In the number for October 18, 1823, appeared a paper signed “ Ed.,” 
giving some particulars relative to the life of Izaak Walton, professed to be 
taken from a MS. in the Lansdowne collection. It soon afterwards transpired 
that this was a fabrication ; that there were no such particulars among the 
Lansdowne MSS. This matter gave rise to much remark in literary circles at 
the time, but it passed over as such things will do, and was forgotten; and, 
although it was to some extent revived in 1836, when Sir Harris Nicolas, in a 
note to Walton’s life, prefixed to his edition of the ‘‘ Complete Angler,” referred 
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to the particulars, but without any personal allusion to Mr. Collier, it was not 
ros prominently enough before the public to occupy their attention for any 

ength of time. In 1853 Mr. Collier published some remarkable papers relating 
to Shakespeare, which he had discovered in the archives of the Ear! of Elles- 
mere. These have been since carefully examined by Mr. Halliwell and others, 
who express their decided opinion that they are all modernfabrications. A more 
striking instance remains to be noticed. In the same year (53) Mr. Collier 
edited the ‘Life of Alleyn,” the founder of Dulwich College, as one of the pub- 
lications of the Shakespeare Society. While collecting his materials Mr. Collier 
had the freest access to the library of the college, Among the documents pub- 
lished in this volume, several, we understand, are suspected not to be genuize. 
There is also a letter written by Mrs. Alleyn, which, as Mr. Collier observes, is 
of no particular importance, except as it mentions, in a postscript, “‘ Mr. Shak- 
speare, of the Globe;” and, as Mr. Collier remarks, ‘‘ any document containing 
merely his name must be considered valuable.” This letter Mr. Collier describes 
as being in a very decayed state, especially towards the end, where it breaks 
and drops away in dust and fragments at the slightest touch. This letter has 
been since carefully examined, and it turns out there is no such passage in it 
about ‘‘ Mr. Shakspeare;” no mention of him whatever. In the place where 
the passage occurs in the printed letter there is a lacuna. The passage, there- 
fore, it will be suggested, must have crumbled away and disappeared since Mr. 
Collier’s inspection. That would be possible. But there are still distinc‘ly 
legible words and sentences, especially the beginning of lines, which are not 
found in Mr. Collier’s printed letter, and which could not possibly form part of 
the passage as he has printed it. It is possible that all these circumstances are 
capable of explanation. Until they are explained, however, it cannot be sail 
that Mr. Collier’s literary character is, independently of these MS. notes, above 
all suspicion. But, again say Mr. Collier's friends, what, after all, is the charge 
against him? The charge at present is this—that he has published to the 
world as genuine and ancient a body of notes which turn out to be modern 
fabricetions. The circumstance that the publication of these notes has been a 
source of considerable profit to himself, however strong an incentive it would 
supply to an honourable mind to leave no effort untried to clear up any doubt 
about the matter, has no real bearing upon this charge. But it would form a 
very important ingredient in the charge should it ever assume another and 
graver character—viz., that he had published the notes knowing them to be 
fabrications. 


This is plain speaking. But the appearance of Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlet 
will, ere long, give us the opportunity of dealing fully with the question. 
Mr. Hare's Essay on “ Representation in Practice and Theory” will teach 
the political student more than a thousand “ Humiliations of Fogmoor ;” 
and Mr. Weld’s paper on Franklin’s fate will be read with interest. 

Macmillan’s Magazine opens with a sketch of Lord Macaulay, from the 
pen of Mr. Maurice. There is a capital chapter of “Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” in which there is a graphic description of a Town and Gown 
row at Oxford. 

The larger pictorial attractions of the Art Journal for this month 
include an engraving of Le Jeune’s picture, “The Liberation of the 
Slaves,” in the Royal Collection, very brightly rendered by Jeens ; and a 
soft, sweet translation of “The Virgin and Child,” by Carlo Maratti, in 
the same collection, from the burin of Mr. Tourny ; the sculpture piece 
is by Roffe, from Foley’s noble statue of Caractacus, intended for the 
Egyptian hall at the Mansion House. Among the literary contents may 
be mentioned Mr. Thornbury’s readable sketch of Nollekens the sculptor, 
of whom he does not give a very amiable picture : 


Pitt always snubbed poor little Nolly, because he had dared, poor man, after 
fourteen years’ delay, to petition King George to hurry the inscription for his West- 
minster Abbey monument of the three Captains Pitt, offended at this, would 
never sit for Nolly, or ever recommend him for Government work. Yet his old 
enemy took his mask after his death, in his lonely house on Putney-common, 
and made 15,000/. by that mask; for he executed for 3000/. the statue of Pitt, 
now in the Cambridge Senate House; and of the bust he sold seventy-four 
copies, and six hundred casts. The head of Pitt he carved cunningly from a 
piece taken out from between the figure’s legs; the arms, too, he pieced. With 
a true miser’s dexterity he charged 120 guineas for each of his busts, and paid 
the men who did them only 24/.each. He received 1300/. for the pedestal, and 
gave the man who worked it only the odd 3007. The marble for this 30000. 
figure of Pitt is supposed by his kind and ingeniously malicious biographer to 
have cost him not more than 202. Directly a great man died, Nolly’s spirits 
rose, and he ordered some plaster to be got ready forthe order. No professional 
misery moved him; mothers’ tears and fathers’ breaking hearts were what he 
lived by ; but he did not live on them, and he did not enjoy them as the senti- 
mentalist does, who is ever on the prowl for food for his feelings. On one 
occasion a disconsolate widow (since married let us assume) told him, with 
angry tears, not to pull her dear departed’s face ‘so about ;” upon which said 
Nolly quietly, ‘Ob, bless ye, you had better let me close his eye-lids, for then, 
when I cast him in my mould he’ll look for all the world as if he was asleep. 
Why do you take onso? You do wrong to prey upon such a dismal prospect. 
Do leave the room to me and my man; Iam used to it—makes no impression 
on me; I have got a good many down in my journal.” Nolly was too blunt 
and rough-hided to be easily ruffled, nor was he often wilfully rade—as Johnson 
and Abernethy, two honest, rough men, were—but he could be: he was once, 
for instance, working on the bust of what Mr. Smith calls “ an illustrious per- 
sonage ;” he (Nolly) was decorated with a stiff, powdered toupet, and a high 
buckram collar, that his head kept disappearing in. The absurdity of the dress 
so amused our “ illustrious personage,” that after some time, smiling and tele- 
graphing to his friend who stood behind the sculptor’s chair, he at last fairly 
gave way, and burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Nolly, unable to 
restrain his irritation, thrust his thumb into the “ illustrious personage’s ” mouth 
and shouted, with an angry and repeated wag of his head, “If you laugh, I’ll 
make a fool of ye!” Perhaps (between ourselves) not a diflicult thing to do 
with the ‘illustrious personage.” With poor old rich Mr. Coutts, reduced to 
almost second childhood, and fed during the modelling by lively Mrs. Coutts, 
with soup warmed by herself over the fire, Nolly was more civil and courtly as 
became anold miser, reverently watching the countenanceof a dying millionaire. 


There is an interesting paper on the kitchen and dinner-table of the 
Middle Ages, by Mr. Thomas Wright. Upon what authority, however, 
does the eminent antiquary label Fig. 8 “King Herod and his daughter 
Herodias,” Fig. 9 “Herod and Herodias” ? The statement is evidently 
intended to be so, for it is repeated inthe text. Wehave been under an im- 
pression that it was the daughter of Herodias that danced ; and, although 
Herod certainly married his brother Philip’s wife, we are not acquainted 
with any reason for supposing that the daughter of Herodias was also 
his daughter; so that, even supposing the young lady to be named after 
her mother, the title seems erroneous. 





Perhaps the most interesting paper in the present number of the 
Eclectic—at least to Londoners—is that of Mr. W. Thornbury, yclept 
**The Old Mulberry Garden and the Modern St. James’s Park.” Apropos 
of this park, Mr. Thornbury writes: 

History, as hitherto written, has been nothing but a record of the crimes 

and blunders of kings. The history of the English people I hope some day to 
enter the lists for, caring myself more for the species man than the genus king. 
Of king-history St. James’s Park gives us plenty. We see that false king, 
Charles I., with his dull, sad face, pacing across it on his way to his execution 
outside the Whitehall window. There is Charles I[., his hopeful son, talking to 
Nell Gwynne over the garden-wall of the Mall. There is James II. thinking of 
the bishops, and wishing they had but one neck. Then dull Queen Anne, 
nibbling her fan for want of a repartee; George I., short, snub, and pale, with 
his fat German mistress or burly Walpole by his side; George II., coarse and 
rough, with his aquiline nose pointing to Chatham ; George III., scarce saved, 
with Pitt, the lean; and George 1V., the handsome and vile. 
Mr. Thornbury glances occasionally at Mr. Froude’s “History of Eng- 
land,” seldom to praise it, and is especially wroth at that writer’s por- 
traiture of Henry VIII, “hateful to God and man,” “the Vitellius 
of England,” “the royal murderer of More, Fisher, and Surrey.” At 
present Mr. Thornbury confines himself to assertion, while Mr. Froude 
gives facts and dates. We shall welcome the entrance of the former into 
the arena of history; and though we dissent from the view which he 
takes of written history, we may congratulate him that he has such a 
grave authority as Mr. Buckle on his side. Mr. Arthur’s paper on 
“ Revivals ” is an interesting one; but the writer appears to ignore the 
fact that the phenomenon is not modern, and has hitherto made little 
or no permanent impression on mankind. 

From the Constitutional Press Magazine we extract a brief sketch of the 
Bishop of Oxford: 


Of course, so excellent a bishop must be a man of rare endowments, and, 
with the single exception of Lord Brougham, there is perhaps no one who pos- 
sesses such versatility of talent as Bishop Wilberforce. If you hear him reason 
in divinity, you would suppose that theology had been his single study. If you 
hear him discuss State affairs, you might think that, had he been a layman, he 
would have become Prime Minister. If you meet him in literary society, he 
may be found unravelling some geological difficulty with Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, or throwing light on the meaning of “Maud” which the Quarterly had totally 
obscured. With men of wit he will cap the stories of the wittiest, whether 
humorous or pathetic; and the quickness uf his repartee is no less surprising 
than the range of his information. He is a director of an insurance company, 
and in that capacity he displays a knowledge of business which only the 
counting-house is ignorantly supposed to impart ; and in the House of Lords no 
peer more taxes Lord Derby’s prodigious powers in debate than the Bishop of 
Oxford, when they happen to be opposed. He is unquestionably the first 
preacher in the Church of England ; and, as a platform speaker at a religious 
meeting, perhaps none will dispute his supremacy. 

The Revue Jndépendante for February is, inits non-literary division, almost 
entirely devoted to Mr. Cobden and Free Trade. The number opens 
with a long and not very complimentary letter to Mr. Cobden on the 
conversation between him and the Emperor, reported in the Times. ‘* Free 
Trade in France ” and “The Temptation of England” are interesting 
chiefly as giving us the opinion of a class of Frenchmen who hate the 
Emperor Napoleon even more than Free Trade. 

The National Magazine contains, among other interesting papers, a 
sketch of the Rev. T. L. Harris. The writer was induced to go and hear 
this gentleman preach in consequence of a letter from Mr. William 
Howitt (quoted in the Morzing Star) to the Critic. We give an extract: 

The other Sunday night Mr. Harris was very spiritual, at any rate, very 
impractical and unworldly. At the close of the service he informed us that 
some few of his sermons, containing an outline of his religious convictions, 
were for sale at the doors, and would be sold at one penny and a half, a mere 
insignificant sum, just suflicient to cover the expense of paper and printing. 
On inquiring, we found of the three sermons one was published at three- 
halfpence, one at twopence, and one at fourpence—prices which, if we may judge 
by the copy we purchased, would yield a fair profit if the sale were as great as it 
seemed to be on Sunday night. : 

The Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Magazine contains an abundance of 
light literature—tales and poetry—the latter sometimes very pleasing. 
From a paper on the physiology of the hair we quote : 

There is a certain disorder—scarcely met with in this land, I am happy to 
say—the leading symptom of which is so great an increase in the vitality of 
the hair that it becomes actually endowed with feeling, swells, fills with blood, 
grows matted together, and cannot be removed without great danger of the 
patient bleeding to death, as he or she might do owing to the cutting of flesh. 
I repeat, this disease, called the Plica Polonica, not uncommon in Poland, is never 
or rarely met with here. 

There are some attractive papers in Bentley's Miscellany for the present 
month. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth continues his “ Ovinguean Grange.” 
“Lord Elgin’s Mission ;” “The Russians as they are, drawn by One of 
Themselves ;” and Monkhood’s “ Mingle Mangle,” will all interest the 
reader. 

The Lnglishwoman’s Journal contains a very amusing paper, written by 
an American lady (Mrs. C. H. Dall, of Boston), on “The Influence of 
Classical Literature.” The authoress makes the very novel discovery 
that all the innumerable wrongs under which the women of the present 
day are supposed to suffer must be due to the Greek and Roman classics. 
Some few Greek worthies—Homer, Aischylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon—Mrs. Dall would retain in her library (does she sympa- 
thise with the speaker in Thucydides, who maintains that those are the 
best women who are least known or heard of in their generation ?); the 
others she considers to be mere nuisances. The lady has read Aristo- 
phanes, and—oh! shade of St. Chrysostom—thinks that “ the world would 
be purer, and all women grateful, if every copy of his works, and every 
coarse inference from them, could be swept out of existence to-morrow.” 
The Romans fare no better. Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, &c., &c., are in the 
lady’s Index Expurgatorius. “How mean,” says Mrs. Dall, “one feels 
when one throws down these books! One has to get down Dante or 
Shakespeare to take the taste out of one’s mouth.” Have our old Classics 
survived the onslaughts of barbarians, and not less barbarous monks, to 
perish by the hands of the ladies of the nineteenth century ? 
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THE DRAMA, 


THE DRAMA, 

HE ERRONEOUS STATEMENT that the “ Tale of Two 
Cities” had been produced and failed, which appeared in our 
last impression, was made under the following circumstances. The 
critic whose duty it is to take cognisance of all dramatic matters for 
this journal addressed to another gentleman on the staff the Jollowing 
letter : ** Dear . As the ‘ Tale of the Two Cities’ has failed me, I 
have nothing for this week without going far afield. Pray you saya 
few words about it.” In reading this missive, the recipient omitted 
to notice the word “*me” (an important word in the construction of 
the passage), and concluded thereupon that the piece had appeared 
and failed, and all that his correspondent required was that the fact 
should be recorded as shortly as might be. This accordingly was 
done, with the addition of a few reflections on the abstract point of 
the difficulty of converting a novel into a drama, and some observa- 
tions upon the status of Mr. Dickens as a dramatic writer. This is 
really the whole secret of the mystery about which so much has been 
said, and to which so many motives have been attributed. That there 
could be motives at all for a mis-statement so absurd and so obvious 
is an idea that no sensible person can seriously entertain. That there 
was any intention of injuring Madame Celeste in any way is an 
insinuation which we utterly repudiate. That so much should have 
been made of our single deviation from accuracy we take to be the 

highest compliment to our general trustworthiness.—Ep, Critic. 





T IS THE OFFICE OF THE TRUE DRAMATIST rather 
to enlarge than condense ; and this will be found to be the case 
in the great plays that retain possession of our stage. The meagre 
novels of Cinthio, Bandello, De Portu, and such tale writers, have 
been expanded into plays containing as much matter as our modern 
three-volumed novels. The ‘‘ Winter's Tale,” ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “ Othello,” have as much writing in them as ‘Tom Jones” or 
“Wilhelm Meister.” It is necessary to keep this in view, because it 
proves that the genuine dramatist must be a poet, and that, if he 
means to give not ouly vitality to his work, but immortality, he must 
form it of that stuff which is of an everlasting nature ; and the only 
product of that kind that we know of is the result of imagination. 
‘The mere contriver, the mere inventor, the mere arranger of scenes, 
the putter together of other men’s ideas, can only hold a secondary 
place in literature, however clever a manipulator he may be. In 
relation to the drama he is only as the cook to the feast ; and his con- 
fectionary is of a like fleeting nature. 

It is necessary to say thus much, because it has been the fashion 
lately to consider the office of the dramatist chiefly, if not solely, as a 
constructor of a story. His office has, however, been really exercised 
in the highest degree in exactly a reverse manner—he having, in most 
instances, and it may be said always in the Shakespearian drama, 
taken his story, and added the passion, poetry, and character. A 
certain number of light and frivolous natures, the butterflies of 
society, have long ignored this process ; and the silliest verbal play, 
and a perverted ingenuity in weaving together improbable situations, 
have become the staple of the drama. Passion has been voted vulgar 
from its violence; poetical diction prosy ; and character useless. This 
fushion has called forth the genius of burlesque, and banished the 
great drama. 

To such an extent has this gone, that few persons seem to under- 
stand even what a play should be ; and thus we find managers resort- 
ing to all sorts of exhibitions to fill their theatres, from the grand 
revolutionary mobs at the Adelphi to Mr. ‘Tanner's dogs at the St. 
James’s. The manager openly avows in this age that he keeps a con- 
diment shop, and is equally ready to serve champagne and hock as 
gin-and-bitters. Ie has nothing to do but to fill his theatre, and, thus 
sheltering himself under the protection of trade, he claims immunity 
from the critic. He is a showman and keeps a booth, and must, if he 
intends to thrive, draw in customers by any means. 

3ut this reasoning in no way impairs the right of testing stage pro- 
ductions by true standards. Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste, 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Chatterton, may have free permission to carry on 
their establishments as they please ; but it is also free to the connois- 
seur of the veritable play to maintain the integrity of taste, and 
those principles which, whether applied or not, must regulate the 
drama. 

With these remarks, we come to the examination of the pro- 
duction, in a theatrical form, of Mr. Charles Dickens's “ Tale of Two 
Cities ” at the Lyceum, on Monday last ; and we consider that the ulti- 
mate result of that production will prove that our principles are correct. 
It was chosen in error, and carried through in ignorance of the real 
principles of the drama, and consequently is an artistic failure ; and 
will prove to be one actually, when the desire to see how the novel 
could be visibly represented has died away. In truth, were it the 


work of common minds or common hands, it would be allowed to go 
the way of all such adaptations, from ‘Jack Shepherd” to “ Susan 
Hopley.” It might draw its hundred galleries, and be heard of no 
more, As the united work of the greatest novelist, the cleverest 
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dramatist, and the most tasteful and experienced directress of the day, 
it does invite examination, because it is a problem of interest to see 
how it is such talent can be so completely wrong. The simple solu- 
tion, we believe, to this last query is a very clear one. Each party 
was meddling with what he had no true conception of. Mr. Dickens 
is no dramatist, and Mr. Taylor as little of a tale-writer ; and Madame 
Celeste, being overruled by both, or by some indefinite awe of suc- 
cessful talent, had not full scope for her stage experience and invention. 
It is a special instance of first-rate cooks mzking a bad broth. 

The cardinal error, however, consists in the idea that Mr. Dickens’s 
genius has so much of the dramatic in it, that it can be chopped up 
into scenes, tableaux, and situations. He in fact, with many stage 
requisites, is essentially undramatic. All his real power over mind 
consists in the delicacy of his observation, the extreme filmy fineness 
of his imagination, and his capacity to make dreamland float before 
the fancy of his reader with no other reality than that of reverie. A 
double knock at the door, and the intense dream he can raise in the 
mind of his reader is dispelled. His Weller will no more bear the 
test of actuality than his Little Dombey. This may seem a paradox, 
but it is a truth. ‘here lives not, perhaps there never lived, so 
fanciful a writer as Mr. Dickens. There is no substance in him. He 
works entirely on the imagination, even in his most bodily descrip- 
tions ; and he cannot be actual for two lines together. This grace of 
treatment, this sublimation of his subject, this tendency to expand into 
smoke or gas all that is real, is a very rare and very curious faculty. 
if duly regulated, it has a wonderful effect ; and Mr. Dickens is a 
perfect chemist in this way, and he knows how to rarefy his subjects 
without mistifying or entirely evaporating them. Weall delight in the 
effect of this power, though we may not all of us have analysed it. But 
then this is the very reverse process to that of the theatrical adapter. It 
is his duty to give bodily substance to every idea, and to give to 
the airy nothing a local habitation and a being. This is the difficult 
task Mr. Tom Taylor undertook to perform for Mr. Dickens; and 
there is little wonder he has failed. All the fine and indefinable descrip- 
tions, inuendos, suggestions, and fancies of the story of the ‘‘Tale of 
Two Cities” evaporate in the process. As well might Madame Celeste 
have tried to represent the murky night, and to have shown the 
actual breath issuing from the nostrils of the horses dragging the mail 
up Shooter’s Hill, as all the delicate light that glows round the 
undefined edges of such characters as Charles Darney, Sydney Carton, 
and Lucy Manette. ‘They will not bear such hard handling ; they are 
very beautiful crayon drawings, not real beings; and if tried to be 
transformed to actual flesh and blood, they become commonplace 
blocks. Mr. ‘Tom Taylor is both too good and too bad to be able to 
effect such a transformation. Had he indeed had to handle, or we 
may say rifle, the unknown production of 2n unknown author, he 
would have had no compunctious visitings of politeness; he would 
have worked away in secret, and defied alike the remonstrances of his 
victim and the detection of the critic; and we might have had 
as good a stage play as ‘“* The House and the Home.” As it is, 
we have a series of evident compromises. ‘The great author very 
properly refuses to lay his offspring on the anatomical dissecting- 
table, or rather, the cook’s chopping-board ; and objects to have the 
arms, legs, and other limbs of the victim minced up so as to produce 
an entirely new dish. He shudders when this incident is to be 
altered, that dialogue to be entirely crushed, and sees that all his 
fine conceptions are undergoing a total change, to fit them to the 
taste of coarse audiences, who expect a sensation every five minutes 
and an event every ten. Being a popular author, his remonstrances 
are deferentially listened to; aud if the adapter, who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business, even explains his motives of work, and shows 
their necessity, he is overruled by the manager, who, caring nothing 
for real dramatic principles, only knows that the original author is be- 
yond compare successful in writing, and therefore imagines he must be 
in acting. Report tells us that the special part to which “ the kind 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Dickens” was mainly directed was 
the restoration of Doctor Manette to reason, and this was precisely 
the place where the languor and weariness of the audience became 
ulmost unendurable; and, on the contrary, the part where the audi- 
ence seemed to arouse themselves to attention was the scene where 
the Marquis visits the low wine-house, an interpolation of the 
adapter. Indeed, we may parody the words of Johnson with respect 
to Queen Catherine, and say, the interest came in and went out with 
Mr. Tom Taylor ; and every one seemed to be sorry that he did not 
make more exits and entrances of his own. 

With regard to the general plan and purpose of such dramas, and 
indeed of such tales, we consider them to a certain extent impertinent 
—that is, not pertinent to the office of novelist or tale-writer. The 
assumption of the office of Historian and Philosopher in such cases is 
humbug; and the greatest of all our writers—indeed, the greatest of 
all writers, the historians of the Scriptures themselves—never paraded 
their philosophy. It is there in abundance in their writings, and it 
has afforded real Philosophers and Divines ample digging for ages 
past, and will for ages to come. They told the story of David without 
varnish and without comment; and a Shakespeare paints each many- 
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coloured scene of life, but never preaches upon it. He and they doubtless 
had their motives and their views, but they did not get up ona 
platform and say, Here is the true philosophy ; come and buy wisdom 
at sixpence a head. They were not of the class who, if they had been 
consulted on the creation, would have advised that the rising of the 
sun should be announced every morning with a prologue and a penny 
trumpet, and that the day should be opened with a philosophical 
intimation of its grandeur and importance. There is no repose in 
modern matters—there is no magnanimity left. Everything is 
paraded, ticketed, explained, puffed, and priced. Witness the ex- 
traordinary “ Hue and Cry ” nature of the bill of performances. 

The epopee of the French Revolution attempted in this little 
drnma is therefore thrown away upon us. Doubtless it might be 
extracted by any narration of facts relating to it ; but it need not be 
set up on a wooden pedestal. Here there is a lavish display of it. 
The Prologue is to show the brutality of the Noblesse; the first 
act (why the first?) the excesses ignorance will run into; and the 
second (third) we scarcely know what—but perhaps a chorus would 
tell us that therein individual heroism is put in contrast (why ?) 
with general depravity. The whole, however, comprises a great 
historico-politico-ethical lesson. It is not a simple story or a 
clever drama, but a mighty lesson to warn nations against the 
dominancy of oligarchs, the violence of anarchists, and to point out 
the sublime height to which drunkenness and idleness may culminate 
in giving away a dreary existence toa friend’s wife in distress. This, 
and some furious dances, some good acting, and some tolerable 
scenery, may be seen, heard, and perhaps understood, at the Lyceum 
Theatre every night until further notice. 





[We insert the following communication which our ‘ Clairvoyant 
Critic” has volunteered, in explanation of his extraordinary escapade 
of last week. To him, we shall simply observe that he may be a very 
clever fellow in his own estimation, but that our patience will not bear 
many such experiments upon it.—Ep. Critic. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—I cannot but feel that the unlooked-for manner in which my last 
week’s communication has been misinterpreted on all sides requires’ some expla- 
nation at my hands. That I should seriously report the failure of a piece at the 
Lyceum Theatre which had never been produced there, is about as likely as that the 
Astronomer Royal should state that the sun arrived at its meridian over Greenwich 
in the middle of the night; but if that learned personage (to continue the simile) 
were to describe accurately the orbit of a comet a few days antecedent to its ap- 
pearance, would his error be against truth, or simply a mistake of dates? That, 
Sir, is my predicament. I told the truth, as many wise men have done, a day 
too soon. Whether my assertion has been verified by the result or not (and 
verified for the very reasons which I alleged) judge you. If you have any 
doubt about the question, Sir, read the lucubrations of the critics who assembled 
at the Lyceum on Monday night. I am, Sir, a Clairvoyant Critic, and it is my 
opinion that my words have been verified by the result. Wisdom is justified in 
her child. 

I learn from a letterin the Daily Director and Entr’acte that (what is 
termed) the mistake arose from the misreading of a letter; that the word “ me” 
was omitted; that ‘The ‘Tale of the Two Cities’ has failed me” (signifying 
that it had been postponed) was read “ has failed "—signifying that it had been 
unsuccessful. Well, I have no objection to that explanation, for the satisfaction 
of commonplace, matter-of-fact minds, that have no taste for the mysteries of 
nature, and do not believe in clairvoyance. It affords a striking lesson of 
human fallibility, and of the danger of trusting to even the best-disposed 
handwriting. That the most creditable calligraphy may be grossly mis- 
read is a truth that may be brought home to the writer of the letter in the 
Entr’acte, by the fact that the printers of that journal make him offer it a gra- 
tuitous insult by speaking of it as ‘over perused” by the theatrical profession ; 
whereas the phrase actually empioyed was doubtless ‘‘ ever perused.” So much 
for the words in a letter. 

But what astonishes me most is the unanimity with which all those who 
have thought it necessary to comment upon the matter have agreed that I must 
have been actuated by the most deliberately malevolent purpose against Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Madame Celeste. The lady herself 
(although a thorough explanation of the occurrence was sent to her at the earliest 
moment possible after its discovery ) was so ill-advised as to assume the rd/e of the 
unprotected manageress, and to denounee me to the august ears of the Morning Post 
as the fabricator of ‘‘a reckless misrepresentation, involving serious consequences 
to my | her] personal interests "—this signed with much solemnity, like the ukase 
of an Empress, ‘* Celeste.” A defender of this lady—somewhat, it must be 
confessed, in the lower stratum of the press—characterises my conduct as 
“atrocious.” A provincial contemporary, the Manchester Guardian (who 
makes a practice, by the way, of purloining from you a column of literary and 
artistic intelligence every week, and who displays his gratitude after the usual 
fashion, by seldom mentioning you except to abuse you) declares that my 
criticism ‘ would be very amusing,” if my ‘‘ motives were less intelligible,” 
though what those motives may be he does not so much as condescend to 
explain. But the most “fearful wild fowl” of allis the writer in the Daily 
Telegraph, who has undertaken to “vilipend” me in his ‘‘crapulous” 
columns. This learned pundit, whose essays as nearly resemble the great 
models after which he fashions them, as dolls do men, who deals as 
extensively in pure English as a doll-stuffer does in corn, and who never 
uses a word of three syllables but to distort it from its proper significancy, 
affects to be scornful at the exercise of my mesmeric, or clairvoyant faculties. 
Failure of a piece by Mr. Tom Taylor and the great Mr. Dickens—to the 
shadow of whose mantle this writer may be much indebted, and, if so, it is 
pleasing to see gratitude even when combined with lower qualities—failure of a 
piece so fathered, was not only “‘a dramatic event that absolutely did not happen,” 
but was also “ta result which it was not even very probable would occur.” 
Having so delivered himself, the writer essays to exercise his small wit at the 
expense of a name, and is of opinion that ‘‘ from Sheridan’s ‘ Critic,’ to a weekly 
publication that exists under the same title, may seem a serious declension.” It 
may be so ; but, since my friend is so ready to misapply the terms of grammar, let 
him hear that it is a far more wonderful conjugation to find in him thedefender of 
accuracy either of language or of statement. What is this? Am I to be taught 
by the correspondent of “ Proctides” what is decent? By the perpetrator of a 
thousand blunders and misapplications what is accurate and scholar-like? Rathcr 








let me pin my faith to my contemner in the Sunday Times, and to the immortal 
critic who reviewed “ Isabella” as a new production. 

One word to the scribe in the Sunday Times, He writes coarsely—but that 

he cannot help. A Frenchman must speak French if he know no other 
language. Ile says that he has long entertained a profound appreciation of the 
‘ignorance, indolence, and mendacity ” manifested in yourcolumns. He throws 
his egg with the confidence and the courage of one who knows that his own coat 
cannot be made dirtier than it is; nor should I have thought him fit to be 
brought under your notice, were it not for the purpose of pointing out that he 
has never omitted an opportunity of yelping at your heels since you adminis- 
tered a reproof to his editor for having degraded the press by presiding over a 
testimonial dinner given to the proprietor of a dancing casino. 
__ To the Scribes and Pharisees and quidnuncs who have conjured up a little storm 
ina teapot, and have gravely shaken their heads over the solitary supposed 
deflection from the right path on the part of your journal, let me observe that 
the gravity they have attached to it is the highest compliment they have it in 
their power to pay. Were you to devote your space to correcting the errors of 
fact, of logic, and of language which they weekly commit, you might be entirely 
occupied with a very ungrateful function. The silly assertion that there was 
any intention to injure either the authors of the piece or the manageress is not 
worthrefutation. I believe, Sir, that both you and I are as sincere well-wishers 
of Madame Celeste as even her most zealous and officious defenders against the 
most imaginary of enemies. For her sake, it is indeed a matter of deep regret 
with me that my prediction has proved so well-founded, and that there was so 
much of reason and justice in the vision of Your Ciarrvoyant Critic. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE PRIVATE VIEW of the Society of Female Artists took place 

L on Wednesday; that of the British Institution takes place this day 
(Saturday). These Exhibitions will be reviewed in our next impression. 

“The members of the Royal Academy,” says the Art Journa/, “have 
expressed exceeding indignation as to the ‘treachery’ to which they 
have been subjected by the garbled publication of their proceedings, con- 
sidering all that occurs at their board as in strict and honourable confi- 
dence, For our own parts, although we adopted some part of what we 
read, we had nothing to report of what we had heard; nothing was com- 
municated to us, either publicly or privately, although we have the 
privilege of personal intimacy with many of its members. If aught of 
intelligence had been conveyed to us, we should have been very scru- 
pulous as to the use we might make of it. But the Academy may learn 
road a wiser it would be to let their proceedings be open and above 
_ From the same source we gather the following very unsatisfactory 
intelligence respecting Mr. Durham’s long-expected memorial of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851:—“ A meeting was held at the Mansion House, on the 
20th January, of the general committee, in order to receive a report of 
the acting committee, Mr. Alderman Challis in the chair. The hon. sec., 
Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., read the report. It stated in substance, 
that, having failed to obtain for the memorial a site in Hyde Park, on the 
ground that public erections of any kind were inadmissible there, and 
inasmuch as part of the estate purchased by the Royal Commissioners 
was about to be laid out in ornamental gardens by the Horticultural 
Society, the acting committee recommended that arrangements be made 
for placing the memorial in the latter advantageous position. Mr. F. 
Fuller moved, and Mr. Alderman Wilson seconded, the adoption of the 
report, which was carried unanimously. The original design, by Mr. 
Joseph Durham, selected from the forty-seven in competition, will, how- 
ever, be subject to such ‘modifications’ as the sculptor, acting with the 
committee and the trustees of the Horticultural Society, may consider 
desirable.” We repeat that nothing can be more unsatisfactory to the public 
and all lovers of fair play than this. The design to erect a memorial on 
the very spot where the Great Exhibition stood has been notorious for 
some time, and this is the first we have heard about public erections being 
inadmissible—an assertion which the presence of the Achilles statue 
abundantly disproves. Had the choice of the committee which was 
entrusted with the duty of selection fallen upon the gentleman who was 
understood to be backed up by certain powerful influence, we have no 
doubt that we should have heard nothing about the inadmissibility of the 
memorial. To erect it in the gardens of the Horticultural Society is, 
however, almost tantamount to making that private, which was intended 
for, and would be calculated to promote, public enjoyment. 

A Dublin paper states that the latest issue (sixth thousand) of the First 
Yearly Report of the Art Union of Ireland, giving the full list of selec- 
tions made by the prize-holders, exhibits practically and most satisfactorily 
the working of its plan. The fact that on a prize fund of 580/. the sum of 
more than 150/. has been added by the prizeholders themselves, proves the ad- 
vantage of the system by the increased expenditure thus obtained in the pur- 
chase of works of art, and illustrates the interest which the prize-holders 
have taken in the selection of works in accordance with their individual 
tastes. It is also stated that the bulk of the works purchased are the 
productions of native artists, although the right of selection is not fet- 
tered by any rule as to the country of production. The exhibition in the 
Royal Hibernian Academy last year was the best held in it for many years, 
and the best attended. The sales exceeded 1100/.; and the system of 
admission in the evenings at a nominal fee has been the means of opening 
the refined enjoyment of art to thousands to whom otherwise such en- 
joyment would have been denied. Upwards of 30,000 persons thus visited 
the exhibition during six weeks. The Royal Scottish Academy has 
adopted a similar system of evening admissions for many seasons past, 
and, from the report of its council, it appears to have been eminently 
successful. That same Scottish Academy has been mainly indebted to 
the establishment of the Edinburgh Association for the Promotion of Art 
(the first Art Union established in these countries) for the very high 
degree of prosperity it enjoys. The Art Union of Ireland aims at secu- 
ring in Ireland a similar prosperity, and an equally creditable develop- 
ment of talent. 

The Dundee Advertiser states that a beautiful monument of Peterhead 
polished granite, from a design by Mr. Scott, of Dundee, executed by 
Wright, of Aberdeen, has just been erected in Broughty Ferry, in 
memory of the late Dr. Dick. The design consists of an obelisk, 14 feet 
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high, upon a pedestal of corresponding character. The ground is taste- 
fully laid out with plants, and inelosed with chains, hung upon small 
obelisk pillars, in harmony with the monument. The inscription is as 
follows : “In memory of Thomas Dick, LL.D., Author of ‘ The Christian 
Philosopher” &c. Born, 1774. Died, 1857.” This erection is a simple, 
chaste, and fitting memorial of “the Christian philosopher” whose ashes 
rest at its base. 

The Falkirk Herald states that subscriptions are being raised for the 
purpose of repairing and ornamenting the memorial which marks the 
tomb of Sir John de Greme, in the parish churchyard of Falkirk. 

A Paris letter in the Jndépendance says:—M. Meissonier, the painter, 
gave a grand dinner a few days back at his villa at Poissy. M. Emile 
Augier, M. Ed. Foussier, M. Gérome, the painter, and M. Arago, of the 
Ministry of State, were among the guests. At this splendid residence 
M. Meissonier leads a life not unlike that of the noble artists of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. One of the saloons is in the Louis XIV. style, hung 
with silk woven at Lyons from a pattern of that time, and a dining-room 
in the Renaissance style, with carved wainscoting of extraordinary beauty. 
I will not attempt to describe his studio, which is a marvel of richness and 
taste. It is an appropriate sanctuary of art for one who rivals Metzu 
and Gerard Dow. M. Meissonier is also a distinguished sportsman. His 
stables are splendid. He excels in all bodily exercises, managing a boat 
like an old sailor, fencing like St. George, and riding like Baucher. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

EETHOVEN IS INDISPUTABLY THE GREATEST 
musical glory of the nineteenth century. Few concert-givers 
in appealing to an enlightened patronage omit the name of this 
wondrous man. Even a crumb from his table is regarded by enthu- 
siastic admirers as a veritable feast. At the tenth concert of the 
Monday Popular series, on the 30th ult., all the instrumental music 
was selected from the Beethoven storehouse ; and, as they were per- 
formed to perfection, the gratification afforded may be quite as readily 
arrived at by the active imagination of the reader, as described by 
type. In confirmation of the statement relative to efficient treatment 
that each and every piece received at the hands of the executants 
engaged, we cite the names of Herr Molique, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, 
Herr Lidel, and Mr. Charles Hallé. If Herr Molique’s rare genius 
and profound knowledge were duly appreciated, we feel convinced 
that we should hear him oftener, both in his works and on the instru- 
ment for which he stands so pre-eminently famous in all that apper- 
tains to the true musician’s art. The selected sonata in G minor 
(Op. 96), for pianoforte and violin, is an excessively difficult work, 
one that requires executants of the highest order. Nothing could 
have been more fitly chosen to demonstrate the brilliant attainments 
both of Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Molique than this, the last sonata 
composed by Beethoven for the fore-named instruments. A quartet 
in F major, played for the first time at St. James’s Hall, is a re- 
markable example of its composer’s “first style.” The scherzo and 
trio, though safely constructed on the basis of F major, seem to 
have a capricious disdain for the fundamental key, quitting and 
returning to it without the slightest ceremony. Each of the four 
movements displays Beethoven in his happiest mood. A sonata 
(pastorale) for the pianoforte introduced Mr. Charles Hallé solus, 
who, although minus the aid of a note on which to rest his eye or re- 
fresh his memory, played this long and highly-imaginative work 
without endangering for a moment the spell in which the listener was 
bound. With reference to Op. 28, an anonymous writer observes 
“ that the Pastoral Sonata may be regarded as a foreshadowing of that 
more vast and imaginative conception, the Pastoral Symphony, one 
of those marvellous tone pictures calculated to assign to Beethoven a 
place apart from all other musicians.” The sonata in question, though 
painted on a far less extended canvas, is unquestionably a highly 
finished production, and breathes the spirit of pastoral life throughout. 
The trio in C minor, one of the great Maestro’s very early works, 
is familiar to the majority of amateurs, and universally known to the 
profession, When first introduced, it is said that Haydn advised 
Beethoven not to publish it ; the latter, however, considered it worthy 
of being put into print, and the whole world has ever since indorsed 
that opinion, Miss Palmer and Miss Cole sang a beautiful duet of 
Winter's, entitled “ Vaghi colli.” Each lady had a song, both in 
the first and second portion of the programe, and as they were not 
hackneyed—in other words, were musical, and tastefully sung—the 
ladies retired with honours, and the audience were evidently gratified. 
Although the weather was far from inviting, the meeting seemed to 
be but little affected by it as far as numbers are concerned, and not at 
all with respect to performance, which, as before hinted at, was 

thoroughly up to the requirements of the most sensitive listener. 
Trifling as the performance of an oratorio may appear in print to 
an ordinary reader, it is in reality no easy thing to organise masses of 
amateurs varying widely in their degrees of natural or acquired talents, 
so as to perform works of the great masters to the satisfaction of a 
public at all familiar with the true principles of art, or the effects that 
ought to be produced by choralists when marshalled on an imposing 
scale. It is one of the easiest things possible to talk about 
rivalling the magnificent vocalisms of the Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire choralists, but, to a young and, comparatively speaking, 
untrained band, one of the hardest to do. By a spirit of enterprise 
that entitles the citizens of Glasgow to commendation and success, 
they have attained unto a long-coveted position, namely, one among 
the ranks of the great Musical Festivals which are now becoming 
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features in our national institutions. The directors of the Glasgow 
Choral Union, to whom especially the credit of the new position is 
due, selected, as the chief objects of attraction, “Elijah” for Tuesday, 
‘‘Gideon” for Thursday, and “ Messiah” for Friday. In order to 
give due effect to these a band was engaged in London, with Mme. 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Lockey, Miss Witham, Mr, Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Weiss. With such a troupe 
as this, failure is the thing next to impossible, Upon the merits of 
the performance in its entirety we extract portions of Sir Archibald 
Alison’s speech delivered between the first and second parts of the 
oratorio ‘‘ Messiah.” ‘ Deep thanks,” said the hon. Baronet, ‘‘ were 
due to the directors for their selection of the performers, whose 
conduct had been worthy of unqualified admiration. He did 
not suppose that anything he could say would add to the long- 
established reputation of Mme. Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Weiss, and the other members of the company; but this 
he would say, that their reputation, great as it was, would be enhanced 
by the performances on that occasion; and to them and all the other 
performers he thought the hearty thanks of the public were due. The 
festival had also been distinguished by the bringing out a new oratorio; 
and he rejoiced, and might congratulate the people of this country, 
that the genius for musical composition was not confined to Germany 
and Italy, but that their own countrymen, as Mr. Horsley had shown, 
were quite capable of producing meritorious works. He thought he 
spoke only the general feeling when he said that the performances of 
the orchestra under the skilful and admirable guidance of their 
leader [conductor] were worthy of universal admiration; and he 
might say, in reference to the Choral Union, that it had 
shown itself worthy to take a place beside the very first musical 
associations in Great Britain.” Another critic observes, with 
reference to the well-going of the music, that ‘Mr. Lambeth is entitled 
to alarge show of credit, At the Birmingham and Leeds Festivals 
and elsewhere it has been the custom to bring a conductor from 
London. Glasgow possesses a man quite equal to any occasion. Mr. 
Lambeth’s reading of ‘Elijah’ was truly Mendelssohnian; every 
piece was taken in the right time; and by his conducting of this great 
work he has shown himself not only to be an excellent musician, but 
a true lover of the art to which he is an ornament.” Taking these 
opinions, it may be inferred that the Glasgow Musical Festival was in 
an artistic sense a great success. Financially speaking, the directors 
appear content with the great experience gained, and the hope 
that the next similar undertaking may be attended with a substantial 
pecuniary reversion. 

As the new music-room at the Crystal Palace is on the verge of com- 
pletion, we look forward with interest for the realisation of acoustical 
effects said to be satisfactorily attained. The music of the past week 
performed by the band of the company has been principally of the stormy 
kind. In fact any very delicate strains would have been utterly uncom- 
prehended ; the little picnic party of instrumentalists grouped under the 
statue of Schiller in the great orchestra might play “ for ever and fur 
aye” without fear of detection in wrong-doing, i.e. if they thought proper 
to indulge in such a freak at the expense of the gazers. Herr Manns, 
however, can catch the faintest whisper, and so for the past we must 
aceept his approval of the manner in which Adam, Etling, Littolf, 
and other small celebrities, have been treated. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union have somewhat relaxed the 
strings that kept them to the glee and other part compositions. 
During the past week the programme, more than usually diversified, 
has been characterised by song, duet, serenade, four and five part 
glees, madrigals, &c. ‘The judgment exercised in arrangement, and 
the quaint tales with which the entertainment is interspersed, render 
an evening at the Dudley Gallery with English vocalists a by nomeans 
undelightful one. Miss Eyles, Messrs. Cummings, Baxter, Lund, and 
Lawler, with Mr. Oliphant, are doing much towards making the glee 
and madrigal popular as they were in times gone by. 


[Fep. 4, 1860. 














There is a rumour in the musical world that Mr. Lumley will open her 
Majesty’s Theatre this season. 

Mr. Thackeray has consented to preside at the anniversary of the 
General Dramatic Equestrian Sick Fund Association, which is fixed to 
take place on Ash- Wednesday. ‘ 

Attention is called by the Spectator to the fact that the spot in High-- 
gate cemetery occupied by the remains of the late Mrs. Warner, one of 
the most esteemed of modern actresses, is not indicated by so much as a 
common tombstone. It is unnecessary to state that the lady was one of 
the most valuable members of Mr. Macready’s company both at Covent 
Garden and at Drury Lane, and that sbe co-operated with Mr. Phelps in 
promoting the dramatic reform of Sadler’s Wells. 

Arrangements have been concluded by the directors of the Crystal 
Palace for a great musical celebration of several days’ duration, by 
between 3000 aud 4000 members of the choral societies of France, at the 
Crystal Palace in June next. M.Eugéne Delaporte, the president and 
conductor of the Association des Orphéonistes, in Paris, who is well 
known for the success with which he has organised similar great musical 
exhibitions in the Palais de Industrie, and elsewhere in France, under- 
takes the direction of the musical arrangements. 

It is stated that Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood are about to leave 
Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, through a disagreement with the landlord on the 
score of increased rent. That they should be thus forced out of a house 
the value of which their labours must have materially raised, is to be 
deplored ; but it will be something more than a compensation to the 
public if the event result in bringing Mr. Phelps’s management nearer to 
the centre of the metropolis. That there are troops of ardent Shakespearians 
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and lovers of the old drama who have been in the habit of making pil- 
grimages to Sadlers’ Wells for years past to see Mr. Phelps’s admirable 
revivals, is a weighty compliment to his merits both as an artist and a 
manager. We shall not be sorry, however, to hear soon that he has se- 
cured a more accessible situation. 

The fifth dramatic performance took place at Windsor Castle on 
Tuesday evening ; the following was the programme : 

A Comic Drama, in Two Acts, by Mr. Pelham Hardwicke, entitled 
A BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


MRS SOMIINE «6s ccccescccccapdaccasscaucceaskesacess Mr. Charles Mathews. 
Me MIO WE VIG vi ncesiccesenssticennsdsssonadane Mr. Frank Matthews, 

BRe; TROMION .0.0.kcceceeese dVasktadeccedasatesni Mr. Horace Wigan. 
MNO oid oe canectcsdussoxsocsaniceaeuseccctnee Mr. W. Gordon. 
PUOGOMOK AADCISY, 012240. sccscscecsesecseresensee Mr. W. Vernon. 

MORNE «5 ssc5s casachseddnssccscessatsskcanccouseceids Mr. Bush and Mr. Collier. 
NH EMOIIMO So civcavesicaccscctciseccarssaclecases Miss Marston. 

MTA WDUOIE Sos sss a ccacnccacanenideesaoasaess Mrs. Charles Mathews. 


An interval of six weeks is supposed to have elapsed between the first and 
second acts. 
Scene—London. Time—Present. 
After which, a Comedietta in One Act, by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled 
NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 





GEM INE RNONINIOND 5 ics552n'0ataaductevesvacvoutnavees Mr. Addison. 
Cunningame (an BINOG): 5. sccesensasasiwcasss Mr. Horace Wigan. 
“oo Rollingstone (a Gentleman at Mr. George Vining. 
John Britton Mr. W. Gordon. 
BANE, CVG (G WIGOW coco seccadeaceccasececsee Mrs. Stirling. 

Kate Mapleson (her Niece) ..........ccccceeeeee Miss Marston. 
Sarah Jane (a Village School Girl)............ Miss Turner. 


Scene—A Cottage near a Kentish Village. Time—1849. 
Under the management of Mr. George Ellis; and under the direction of 
Mr. W. B. Donne, her Majesty’s Examiner of Plays. 
The Theatre arranged and the Scenery painted by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 

It has been stated (says the Morning Chronicle) that a Mlle. Trochu, a 
descendant of Racine, has beea placed in a convent at Blois to be educated 
at the expense of the Society of Dramatic Authors. The general belief 
is that this young lady is the last descendant of the great poet, but she is 
not so. Racine had by his marriage with Catherine de Romanet a son, 
Louis, who married Marie de Presle. This last couple had a daughter, 
Anne by name, and she married Louis Misleau de Radrets d’Illiers. Of 
the marriage of these last two was born a son, Louis, and he married 
Madeleine Rouge de Montant. This last couple had several children, and 
amongst them the mother of Mile. Trochu, and another daughter, Anne, 
who is married to M. Chouilloux, writing-master at the College of Saint 
Louis. M. and Mme. Chouilloux have three daughters, who necessarily 
stand in the same relation to Racine as Mlle. Trochu does. 

At a meeting of the life governors and subscribers of the Dramatic 
College, held on Tuesday, the committee reported progress, and were able 
to congratulate the members on the prospects of the college. Out of 
ten houses to be built nine have been already given ; so that the college 
will only have to provide one. The General Theatrical Fund has voted 
250/. for one of the houses, and Mr. Webster has commuted his offer to 
give stone from his quarries in Wales into the building of one house at 
his own expense—a very advantageous commutation for the college, 
seeing that, although Mr. Webster gave the stone, it would have been 
costly to bring it to the site of the college. The Secretary reported that 
three ladies had been elected as pensioners, one of whom had since died 
and had been buried at the expense of the college, The payment to 
each pensioner was 25/. per annum, with 5s. per week for lodging until 
the cottages are built. The council has since determined that the vacancy 
so caused by death shall be filled up, and that three male pensioners be 
elected. 

CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mov. ...... Monday Popular Concerts. St. James's Hall. & 
Mr. Henry Davis’s Concert. Myddleton Hall, Islington. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—Feb. 1, Sir Thomas Phillips in the chair. 
The paper read was “On the Arts and Manufactures of Japan,” 

by Dr. M‘Gowan. The author said it might perhaps seem more natural 
that China, in which he had resided so many years, should be his theme 
rather than Japan, which he had merely visited. But the Land of the Rising 
Sun, being the terra incognita, presented features of such striking interest, 
and was now attracting so much attention from every class of thinking 
men, that he had been induced to afford to the Society such information 
as he possessed in reference to it. Viewed from any standpoint, it was a 
remarkable country. The geologist found it a focus of volcanic action, 
there being more volcanoes in active operation there than in any other 
Fart of the earth’s surface of the same area. and nowhere would be found 
such a variety of metalliferous wealth. It afforded to the botanist a wide 
field of discovery, some of the forest trees being, in his opinion, quite 
new. The zoologist also would find in the lower scale of animal existence 
not a little that was novel and interesting. So also the politician, the 
statistician, and the philanthropist, would each find matter of peculiar 
interest in the study of this singular empire. The specimens of their 
manufactures which he had before him spoke for themselves, proclaiming 
in unmistakeable language the high civilisation of the Japanese race. 
They would seem to say to the manufacturer and to the merchant, these 
people have no wants; they would even seem to afford arguments in 
favour of tariffs and a restricted policy, as, in consequence of the long 
seclusion of the Japanese, their ingenuity and industry had been stimu- 
lated so as to make them almost wholly independent of the rest of the 
world. He thought, however, that, as regarded the prospect of a market 
for some products of Western industry, their advance in civilisation and 
the arts was a better augury than if we had found them in a semi-savage 
state, the best customers being probably those people who are themselves 
farthest advanced in the industrial arts. Dr. M‘Gowan’s paper was illus- 
trated by a large and interesting collection of the products of Japan, con- 





sisting of arms and other works in metal, ceramic ware, silk and other 
woven fabrics, as well as specimens of raw products of various kinds. 

Zoo.tocicat Society.—Jan. 24, John Gould, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. R. F. Tomes read a monograph of the genus Lpomophorus, 
an African group of frugivorous bats, amongst which was a fine large 
species from the Gaboon, considered to be new, and named after its dis- 
coverer (M. Francquet), £. Francqueti. Mr. Tomes also read a description 
of anew species of opossum ( Didelphis Waterhousii) obtained by Mr. Fraser, 
in Ecuador. Mr. Gould communicated some notes on the habits of the 
Semioptera Wallacii, as observed in the island of Batchian, and contained 
in a letter addressed to him by Mr. Wallace, from Amboina; and on the 
young state of the Superb Menura, as observed by Ludwig Becker, Esq., 
in South Australia. The facts related by the latter clearly showed the 
Menura to be an insessorial form. Mr. Gould also characterised a new 
American partridge. from Acajulta, Mexico, under the name Eupsy- 
chortyx hypoleucus. Mr. Sclater communicated a list, with notes, of the 
birds contained in Mr. Fraser’s fourth collection from Ecuador. This 
comprised (1) a second series from Puallatanga, supplementary to a former 
series from the same locality ; (2) a series obtained in the more elevated 
districts, among which were seventeen species collected on Chimborazo, 
at a height of 14,000 feet above the sea-level; and (3) a series obtained 
at Nanegal and other spots in the vicinity. Mr Sclater observed that the 
birds obtained on Chimborazo were referable not only to peculiar species, 
but to genera peculiarly American, and, with one exception, confined to 
the southern portion of the Continent. Dr. A. Giinther described a new 
snake from the Galapagos, and proposed to call it Herpetodryas biserialis. 

Royat Instirution.—At the meeting of members of the Royal 
Institution, on the evening of Friday, the 27th ult., Professor Owen 
delivered a lecture on the cerebral development of mammals. Professor 
Owen, after adverting to the modes of classification adopted by Aristotle, 
Ray, and Cuvier, observed that there were several anomalies arising from 
the classification founded on the peculiarities of external covering or on 
the characters of hoofs, claws, 2nd hands, or on the structure of the teeth, 
by which animals known to possess the most sagacity, such as the dog 
and the elephant, were placed in a lower order than others which were 
far beneath them; therefore he was induced to adopt a different mode of 
classification founded on the structure of the brain, according to which 
mammalian animals may be classed in a manner more according with 
their known capacities. Pursuing this plan, he found four well-marked 
distinctions in the structure of the brain, which accorded very well 
with the mental development, so to speak, of the various animals of 
each class. In the lowest class, comprising the marsupialia, the two 
lobes of the cerebrum are separated from each other, and the 
cerebellum, which influences the animal propensities, lies behind and 
apart from them. In the next class the lobes of the cerebrum are more 
closely connected together, but the surface of the brain is quite smooth, 
and the cerebellum, though distinct from the other portion of the brain, 
is more closely approximated to it. Among the animals whose brain have 
this conformation are rats, mice, and squirrels. In the next class the 
lobes of the cerebrum are more closely united ; the surface of the brain 
is indented, the brain itself being convoluted, and the cerebellum occupies 
a less prominent part, and is to some extent overlapped by the cerebrum. 
All the higher order of quadrupeds are ranged in this class, which also 
includes, at the head of the list, apes and monkeys, and at the bottom 
whales. The highest class comprises man alone, in whom that portion of 
the brain that exercises the higher functions is much more completely 
developed, is more distinctly convoluted, occupies a larger space, and 
completely folds over the cerebellum. A remarkable instance of the 
superiority of this mode of classification is afforded in the rare monkey of 
the Mauritius, called the aye-aye. In the form of its teeth it strongly 
resembles the rodentia, or gnawing animals, as it possesses two very 
strong chisel-formed teeth in front, and according to other modes of 
classification it should have been ranked with rats and mice. The power 
which this creature possesses of gnawing through the hardest wood is so 
great, that nearly all the specimens hitherto captured have gnawed through 
their cages and escaped ; but, Dr. Sandwith having succeeded in obtain- 
ing a live specimen, it was forwarded to Professor Owen in an iron cage, 
and though it died on the voyage its body was preserved, so that the 
structure of its brain could be examined, and it was found to correspond 
with the more highly developed brain of monkeys, with which all its 
other external characters, excepting the mouth, corresponded. This 
peculiar formation of the mouth was especially adapted to the mode of 
life of the animal. It lives on the larve of insects that are deeply 
imbedded in the roots of trees, through which the aye-aye has to gnaw to 
get at them; and there is also a special provision in its hand for that 
purpose, the middle finger being long, attenuated, and furnished with a 
claw to enable the animal to reach into holes and scoop out its food. 





Tue Concress or DeLecates or Learnep Societies will be held 
this year at Paris, on the 9th of April, in the Rue Bonaparte, as usual, 
The Congres Scientifique de France will be held at Cherbourg on the 2nd 
September. The presence of English antiquaries, on either or both of 
these occasions, is earnestly invited by the French. 

Prorosep System or DecimaL Aritumetic.—The Decimal Associa- 
tion are now collecting sone curious statistical facts respecting the 
time now spent in teaching arithmetic in schools, with a view to 
ascertain the probable saving of time that would accrue from the 
introduction of the decimal system. 

AvstraLiAN Survey.—A series of maps, illustrative of the topogra- 
phical and physical features of the colony, are now in course of prepara- 
tion by Messrs. Selwyn and Brough Smyth, the former resulting from the 
geological survey, and the latter being the work of the mining surveyors. 
One of the four sheets, which will form a geological map of Melbourne and 
its suburbs, was published some time since, and was very favourably spoken 
of. The remaining sheets are now in the press, and in a few days will be 
ready for issue. There are to be sixteen maps in all, and the greater por- 
tion of them have been drawn, the field surveys made, and are now in course 
ofengraving. Mr. Selwyn has nearly completed avery valuable geological 
description of the mining districts of Tarrengower, Castlemaine, and the 
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yatloy of the Loddon, and is nowengazed upon the Cape Paterson coal fields. 
The physical features of the country are portrayed with the utmost minute- 
ness ; and by the aid of an index accompanying the maps, it is possible to 
ascertain with perfect accuracy the physical characteristics of any given 
point on their surface. The maps preparing under the direction of Mr. 
Smyth, on the other hand, while embracing the features of the country 
in a more general way, show the nature of the auriferous deposits in the 
various mining districts. There are several elaborate maps of Ballarat and 
its neighbourhood, which show the extent of the areas held under the 
leasing system by the mining companies, and the extent and course of 
their underground workings, as well as other details which the miners 
will fully appreciate, and which will do much to prevent disputes arising 
from the existence of undefined boundaries. It is worthy of notice that 
Mr. Smyth expresses general satisfaction with the contributions of the 
mining surveyors to this work. There have been some unnecessary 
delays, especially in regard to the Sandhurst district; but the circum- 
stances which occasioned them have been arranged so that the whole is 
now proceeding satisfactorily, Concerning Cape Paterson, we may men- 
tion that Mr. Selwyn adheres to his expressed opinion as to the extent 
and peculiarities of this coal field.—Melbourne Age. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. ......London Inst. 7. Mr. J. Pittman, “On the Results of the Use of Music in Divine 
Worship, and their Influence en the Art in General.” 
Entomological. 8. 
british Architects. 8 Mr. E. M. Barry, “ On the rebuilding of the Italian Opera 
use, Covent-garden.”’ 
Medical. 8§ Clinical Discussion. 
United Service. 8}. Captain Wheatley, R.N., “A New System of Building and 
Arming Ships of War, ard the Advantages ofthis Improvement.” 
ToEs.......Royal Inst. 3. Prof. Owen, ‘On Fossil Reptiles.” 
Civil Engineers. 8 Mr. J. R. Walker, “* Description of the Works of the Nether- 
ton Tunnel Branch of the Birmingham Canal.” 
Pathological. & 
Photographic. 8. Anniversary. 
WED.......Literary Fund. 3. 
—— —_ me Dr. Spencer Cobbold, “‘On the Structure and Habits of the 
ammaiia, 
Society of Arts. 8 Mr. Leonard Wray, “On the Extended Production of Sheep*s 
Wool, and Hair of the Angora Goat.” 










scopical. 8. Anniversary. 

eological Association. 84. 

Tuurs. ...Roval Institution. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light.” 
Royal Society Club. 6. 

= quaries. 8 












3. 


FRl......... United Service Inst. 3. 
Astronomical, 3. Anniversary. 
London Inst. 7. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, “On Certain Principles of Vegetable 
and Animal Chemistry, and their Application to the Arts and Purposes of Life.” 








Jrigin.”” 


Royal Inst. 8. Prof. T. H. Huxley, ‘*On Species and Races, and their Or 
ik ngdom to 


SAT.........Roval Inst. 3. Dr. Lankester, “On the Relation of the Animal I 
the Industry of Man." 
Royal Botanic. 3$. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


HE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER.—As we have for some 
time past lost sight of the excavations on the site of the old Roman 
city of Uriconium, the following letter from Mr. Wright, the well-known 
archeologist, who has taken such interest in the operations, comes very 
opportunely: “On my return from an inspection of the excavations on 
the site of the Roman city of Uriconium, I venture to state, in a few lines, 
their present condition. The men have been working steadily through 
he winter, and the authority now given us to clear away the earth and 
rubbish has enabled them to lay completely open a number of rooms, 
some of them of considerable size, and all possessing hypocausts, which 
present a much more imposing and interesting spectacle than anything 
that could be seen during the summer and autumn. The visitor may now 
pass out of one room into another over some extent of ground, with many 
of the walls higher than his head; and in the way in which the excava- 
tions are now proceeding, the interest of the whole will be greatly in- 
creased when the season more favourable for visitors approaches. I feel 
no longer any doubt that the large building on which we are at present 
chiefly engaged was the public baths of the city of Uriconium. It formed 
a square of about 200 feet by 180. The buildings of the warm baths 
occupied chiefly the northern side of this square, and about one-half of the 
whole area. The eastern side had also buildings, which seem to have 
inclosed a cold or swimming bath. The western and southern sides, and 
perhaps a portion of the northern side, appear to have been occupied by 
® broad corridor, or ambulatory (ambulatorium). Within these was an 
open court, with a large tank of water. I think it probable, from the 
appearance presented in some of our earlier diggings, that there were 
gardens attached to these buildings on the east. The southern wall 
abutted on a street ; to the west the baths were separated from another 
street by a mass of buildings which have been supposed to have consisted 
partly of a small market place, with shops ; and tothe north the long and 
comparatively narrow buildings, the character of which seemed so 
mysterious, separated them from a third street. These baths present 
many points of comparison with the similar establishments found in 
Pompeii and at Rome. I have no doubt that the more complete explora- 
tion of this building will not only more fully explain the use of its 
different parts, but will help to throw light on the character of the other 
buildings surrounding it. We know that there were public baths in the 
Roman towns in Britain from the mention of them in inscriptions found 
on their sites, which record their restoration or rebuilding after they had 
been destroyed by accidental fires or had fallen into ruin through age; 
and it is very curious that the baths (bal/newm) and the basilica are gene- 
rally spoken of as coupled together (apparently adjoining each other), 
and suffering from the same fire or ruin. On the site of the Roman 
Epiacum, at Lanchester, in the county of Durham, the baths and 
basilica, or courthouse (balneum cum basilicd), were built from 
the ground in the reign of the Emperor Gordian ; and similarly, 
whatever Roman city occupied the site of Ribchester, in Lan- 
cashire, an inscription found there tells us that its baths and 
basilica had been at some period rebuilt from the ground after having 





known, but it is probably late, as the word is spelt barbarously balinevm. 
I am inclined from these circumstances to believe that the long building 
at Wroxeter, adjoining the baths to the north, the excavations in which 
have now been covered up, was really, as has been already conjectured, 
the basilica of Uriconium. It is rather a curious circumstance that this 
supposed basilica is exactly the same length as the basilica of Pompeii,— 
namely, 226 feet, but its other proportions are very different, and its ex- 
treme length in comparison to its breadth seems very unaccountable. An 
inscription found at Netherby, in Cumberland, informs us that there was 
completed in the city occupying that site, under the reign of Severus 
Alexander, a basilica equestris exercitatoria, meaning, I suppose, a basilica 
for exercise in horsemanship. My first impression from the peculiar di- 
mensions of the building at Wroxeter was, that we had found such a 
basilica as once stood at Netherby; but I fear that the pavement of small 
bricks in herringbone fashion would not be good footing for horses. How- 
ever, it is probable that in our Roman towns the basilica was used for a 
place of exercise for the people as well as for public meetings. From 
different discoveries it is evident that there was a wide open place to the 
west of the buildings we have been excavating, at least double the width of 
the presentroad. I am mueh inclined to think that this was the Forum of 
Uriconium; but, as the modern road runs over the middle of it, we can 
hardly hope to explore it properly. It evidently extended from the trans- 
verse street on the south of the baths to the transverse street on the 
north of the basilica. At the first of these streets the wide space sud- 
denly narrows into a street which continued in a southerly direction; but 
we have not yet had an opportunity of ascertaining if this was the case 
to the north also. If so, the supposed basilica at Uriconium would 
occupy exactly the same position in regard to the Forum as at Pompeii. 
I will not venture to trespass further upon your space by enumerating 
the numerous objects of various kinds which the excavations during the 
winter have added to the museum ; but Iam sure you will agree with 
me that to have thrown so much light upon the economy of a great 
Roman town in Britain already deserves to be regarded as an important 
discovery. I will only add, that I have brought with me to town the 
whole of the deformed skulls found at Wroxeter, which have been the 
subject of so much discussion, even among those who have not yet had the 
opportunity of carefully examining them, and that they are temporarily 
deposited in the rooms of the Ethnological Society. They will be exhi- 
bited at the public meeting of that society on the 15th of February, when 
I hope that they will be the subject of a discussion which will pro- 
duce some more decided opinion on their real character.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., THomas WriGuHrt.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


PUBLIC MEETING was held on Thursday evening at the Beaumont 
ve Institution, Mile-end, to consider the best means to be adopted tosecure 
for the inhabitants of the eastern districts of the metropolis the advantages 
of a national museum and library. The Hon. George Byng, M.P., who 
occupied the chair, said that the first step in the matter was for them 
to wait upon the Chief Commissioner of Works and propose a site for the 
intended museum and library. There would be no difficulty in procuring 
objects for exhibition. Would not, he asked, the trustees of the British 
Museum readily part with some of those beautiful works of antique 
sculpture that were stored away in the basement of that foundation; some 
of their superfluous zoological, geological, mineralogical, and botanical 
specimens ; as well as some of their duplicate books and engravings, for 
such a laudable purpose as that of furnishing a museum and library for 
the East-end population ? Resolutions in favour of the scheme were after- 
wards proposed and carried. ; 

Acorrespondent of Notes and Queries calls attention to a painful ruin 

said to have been “the topic of conversation in literary circles during 
the past week. It appears that three large chests full of manuscripts, 
left by the celebrated Dr. George Hickes, the deprived Dean of Worcester, 
were consigned to the custody of his bankers after his decease. Owing 
to the dissolution of the firm, the premises have been lately cleared out, 
and the whole of these valuable documents committed to the flames in 
one of the furnaces at the New River Head! Here is a loss, not only to 
the ecclesiastical student who wishes to form an impartial judgment on 
the history of the English Church at the eventful period of the Revolu- 
tion, but of papers illustrative of the biographical and literary history of 
the close of the 17th century. For it is well known that Dr. Hickes was 
a person of such political, ecclesiastical, and literary eminence in his 
time, that he was in daily correspondence with the most learned men at 
home and abroad. It is melancholy to contemplate the loss literature has 
sustained when we consider that Dugdale, Gibson, Nicolson, Elstob, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Wanley, Pepys, Kettlewell, Jeremy 
Collier Dodwell, and his bosom friend, the pious Nobert Nelson, were 
among his correspondents. Dr. Hickes died on December 15, 1715. 
Mr. Thomas Bowdler was his executor, and Mr. Annesley the overseer of 
his will.” 

The Illustrated London News points out some curious facts with regard 
to duplicate titles in the peerage of the United Kingdom: “ There is a 
Duke of Devonshire and an Earl of Devon, there is a Lord Hastings and 
a Marquis of Hastings, there is a Lord Gifford and an Earl of Gifford, 
there is a Lord Downe and a Lord Downes, there is an Earl of Winton 
and a Marquis of Winchester, there is a Lord Bruce and an Earl Bruce, 
a Lord Strafford and a Marquis of Stafford, an Earl of Strafford and a 
Lord Stafford (Viscount Enfield), an Earl Fortescue and a Lord Fortescue 
(Viscount Ebrington), two Lords Stewart, two Lords Stuart, a Lord 
Sudeley and a Lord Sudley, a Duke of Hamilton and a Lord Hamilton, 
an Earl of Morton and a Lord Moreton, a Lord Ponsonby and a Lord 
Ponsonby of Imokilly, a Lord Forbes of Scotland and a Viscount Forbes 
of Ireland, an Earl Grey and a Lord Gray, a Lord Monteagle and a Lord 
Mounteagle, and until very recently there was a Lord Holland as well as 
a Lord Lovell and Holland, and an Earl Talbot as well as a Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. There is still a Lord Stanley of Bickerstaffe and a Lord 





fallen into ruin through age. The date of the latter ‘nscription is un- 
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year in establishing his claim to that ancient title, there will be two rival 
Earls of Wiltshire.” 

We are sorry to perceive a report that the Hon. Mrs. Norton is so dan- 
gerously ill that very little hopes are entertained of her recovery. 

The Hull Advertiser has the following advertisement: “Wanted to 
borrow 500/. on a manuscript poem, the estimated value of which is 
10,0007.” (1) 

The various Burns Clubs in Scotland celebrated the 101st anniversary 
of the bard’s birth on Wednesday, the 25th ult. Among the ac- 
counts {that have reached us are those of the Edinburgh, the Ayr, and 
Alloway. 

From a blue book just issued, containing reports by her Majesty’s Se- 
cretaries of Embassy and Legation on the manufactures and commerce 
of countries in which they reside, we learn that the number of public and 
private schools in Piedmont in 1857 was 9318, the increase over 1848 
being a little less than half. It is calculated that there are now about 
702,433 persons for whom schools are available, and of this number 
$37,370 received instruction in 1857. Of 3800 schoolmasters in 1848, 
2000 were ecclesiastics, 250 regular, and 1550 secular teachers, whilst in 
the year 1857 the lay teachers numbered 3017, showing that the eccle- 
siastical element is gradually losing ground. 

Mr. Stirling, the Senior Wrangler of the year, was educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, under Professor Thompson, who was himself 
Second Wrangler in 1845. The total number of gentlemen who have 
obtained honours this year is 121, as compared with 131 in 1859. The 
number of Wranglers is the same as in 1859; the list of Senior Optimes 
exhibits a small increase, but there is a falling off in the Junior Optimes. 
The proportion of houour men contributed by each college is as follows : 
St. Peter’s 1; Clare, 4 ; Pembroke, 3; Caius, 7; Trinity Hall, 5; Corpus 
Christi, 5; King’s, 3; Queen’s, 3; St. Catherine’s, 2; Jesus, 3; Christ's, 9; 
St. John’s, 27; Magdalene, 1; Trinity, 37; Emmanuel, 11; Sidney Sussex, 
2; and Downing, 0. 

Two thick octavo blue books, published on Saturday, contain the 25th 
report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland for the 
year 1858, with copious appendices, the latter filling the greater part of 
both volumes. At the close of 1858 there were 5408 schools at work, 
being an increase of 71 on the year 1857. The average daily attendance 
of children was 266,091, and the average number on the rolls for the 
year 519,664, while the total number of distinct pupils at any time on the 
rolls for the year was 803,610. Grants of 7403/. were made towards the 
erection of 44 ordinary school-houses not yet opened. Ten model school- 
houses were also in progress. These 54 schools could accommodate 8370 
additional children. 122 schools were “struck off” in 1858. Of the 
school children throughout the four provinces of Ireland 29,130 belonged 
to the Church, 481,064 were Romanist Dissenters, 57,018 were Presby- 
terian Dissenters, and 2216 other (Protestant) Dissenters. 260 National 
teachers were trained during the year. The gross total number of teachers 
trained was was 309. 5130 have been trained since the commencement of 
the commissioners’ proceedings. The average salaries of these teachers 
is small, if not paltry—viz.,21/. to 25/. ayear. There were 156 agri- 
cultural National schoo!s in 1858, and 64 workhouse agricultural schools. 
The receipts of the Board for the year amounted to’ 306,253/., and the 
payments to 262,385/, leaving a balance of 43,8672. 131,623/. went for 
salaries of teachers aud monitors, 21,525/. for inspection, and 36,8227. for 
books. 

The Moniteur announces that M. Lesearbault, the discoverer of a new 
planet, has been made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. The 
announcement is preceded by a report to the Emperor by M. Roulaud, 
Minister of Public Instruction, giving some account of M. Lescarbault, 
and setting forth his claims to the distinction. It appears that in Sep- 
tember last M. Le Verrier, the eminent Director of the Observatory at 
Paris, sent to the Academy of Sciences proofs of the existence of certain 
planetary bodies near the sun, and accounting for some apparent anoma- 
lies in the motion of the earth and of Mercury. For the verification of 
these results, which he had arrived at by calculation, he recommended to 
astronomers an attentive study of the phenomena which present them- 
selves on the surface of the sun. Towards the end of December he 
received a letter from M. Lescarbault, a poor medical man living at 
Orgéres (Eure-et-Loire) announcing that on the 26th of March he had 
observed a planet passing across the sun’s disc. M. Le Verrier visited 
his correspondent, and convinced himself of the value of his observations. 
M. Lescarbault, who was passionately fond of astronomy, had devoted the 
intervals of his practice to it, and had made his own instruments, which 
were of astonishing accuracy. 

The Moniteur publishes an account of the principal presents made 
during 1859 to the different departments of the Imperial Library. In 
that of antiquities are several vases, small figures, and medals brought 
from Greece by M. Francois Lenormant, to which that gentleman has 
added a marble bust of his father, now placed in the Cabinet of Medals 
by the side of that of M. de Barthélemy. Two very rare coins of Bonosus, 
a ruler under Probus, have been given by M. de Witte; a quarter-stater, 
very rare, of Philip of Macedon, by M. Desfosses; and fifteen ancient 
Georgian coins, and twenty-one modern ones, the former by M. Victor 
Langlois, and the latter by Madame Leonce de Lavergne. Among the 
donors to the department of printed works is Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
who has sent translations of portions of the New Testament and other 
sacred books in the different languages and dialects of Europe, forming 
together seventeen volumes. The Bishop of Nancy has sent copies of the 
reformed Liturgy of Nancy and Toul. MM. Bourdin, Belly, Malte-Brun, 
and Walch have enriched the section of maps and geographical works 
with numerous valuable presents. Among the curious documents given 
to the department of manuscripts is a lease on parchment signed by an 
Abbé of Santa Maria in Organis at Verona on the 15th of March, 1323. 
This document was found by a serjeant of the 73rd regiment of the line 
during the late campaign on the banks of the Mincio. The Abbé Barbier 
has sent thirty-two autograph letters, addressed between 1731 and 1747, 
to M. Hocquard, the Commissary of War, by different personages of note; 
and the Minister of Public Instruction a Provencal manuscript containing the 
lives of St. Elzéar and Sainte Delphine. Thedepartment of printshas received 





from M. Ingres more than 30 of his own sketches and drawings; and the 
collection of portraits has been enriched by presents from Prince Labanoff, 
and MM. Carderera, E. Fleury, and E. Galichon. The Minister of State, 
among other works of great importance in an historical and artistical 
point of view, has presented the library with “L’ Architecture Polychrome 
chezles Grecs et l’Architecture Moderne de la Sicile,” by M. Hittorff; “Les 
Catacombes de Rome,” by M. Perrett ; “Les Travaux d’Hercule, of Poussin,” 
by M. Gatteaux; “Jerusalem,” by Salzmann; and “ Dessins Originaux des 
Grands Maitres,” engraved by M. Leroy. The Ministers of War, Marine, 
Justice, Finance, and Algeria, have alsogiven many very valuable presents of 
different kinds. The British Government and the English Admiralty have 
sent some very interesting works on India and other subjects; Russia, a 
collection of the laws of the Russian Empire, forming 21 octavo volumes; 
Prussia, the continuation of the works of Frederick the Great, and the con- 
clusion of the fine work of Leipsus, ** Monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia ; ” 
and Persia, a collection of works of different kinds, printed at Teheran. 
The Belgian, Swiss, Canadian, and Dutch Governments have also been 
liberal contributors. Among the learned and literary societies which have 
sent donations may be mentioned the Geographical Society of London, the 
Roxburghe Club, the Academies of Munich end Leyden, the Academy of 
Sciences of Amsterdam, the Royal University of Christiania, the Smith- 
sonian Society, the Society of Massachusetts, &c. The director of the 
Armenian College of Paris has also given, in the name of the Congrega- 
tion of the Mekhitharists, a complete series of the works which, since 
1811, have been produced by the presses of their Armenian printing-office 
at Venice. For some time past there has been a great want felt at the 
Imperial Library of administrative documents printed by the Government 
in the French colonies. That void has now been in a great measure 
supplied. 








OBITUARY. 


R. TODD, F.R.S., the eminent physician, died suddenly on Monday 
last. He was born and educated in Ireland. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Dublin, and a graduate in medicine of 
the University of Oxford. Dr. Todd was a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London, and enjoyed for many years a very extensive 
practice. In conjunction with Mr. Bowman, who was for many years 
joint Professor of Physiology with him in King’s College, he published 
the “ Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man.” He has besides 
published many works, which have given him a wide reputation as a 
practical physician. 

MADAME SCHROEDER-DEVRIENT, the celebrated German 
actress, died last week at Coburg, in the fifty-first year of her age. In 
her fifteenth year she created much surprise by her extraordinary his- 
trionic powers, and soon afterwards entered upon long engagements at 
Berlin and Dresden, at the former of which places she was married to 
Karl Devrient, a union which was not productive of much domestic 
happiness. In 1830 Madame Devrient appeared at Paris for the first 
time, but her success was so great that she visited the French capital 
again in the following year, and also appeared at London ; and in 1835 
she proceeded on a most successful professional tour through Russia, 
Austria, and Germany. In 1849 Madame Devrient withdrew from the 
stage, and was married in 1850 toa Livonian gentleman, M. von Bock, 
and with him retired to his estate in Livonia. Having been afflicted with 
a painful malady for some time, Madame Devrient chose Coburg as her 
residence during last year, where, as already stated, she has just ended 
her days. 

BRISBANE, SIR THOMAS MACDOUGALL, G.C.B., G.C.H., 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Bart., General in tue Army, Colonel of the 34th Foot, 
and well known as a2 man of science, died at Brisbane House, Ayrshire, 
on the 27th ult., in the 87th year of his age. Sir Thomas Brisbane dis- 
tinguished himself under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in the Peninsula, and 
was appointed Governor, first of all of Jamaica, then of the Island of St. 
Vincent, and finally of New South Wales. Through his career, which 
terminated in this distinction, Sir Thomas had unceasingly manifested 
his interest in the promotion of practical astronomy, especially in its re- 
lation to navigation, and his own ability to advance it by personal 
labours. Of his deserts in this respect he has given evident and perma- 
nent proofs. The memoirs due to his pen which are inserted in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh are distinguished by 
clearness of conception and expression, and the directness with which 
they bear on important practical points. But these memoirs, how- 
ever interesting, are but a poor representation of what astrono- 
mers and other cognate inquirers owe to him. When Governor 
of New South Wales, Sir Thomas established an observatory at 
Paramatta at his own expense, associating himself with Mr. 
Ranken and Mr. Dunlop. The catalogue of southern stars furnished 
by it is well known, and is the more valuable as being one of the very 
few records yet attainable of the condition of the southern skies. The 
observatory at Paramatta was, with a liberality as rare as estimable, 
presented by its founder to the British Government. On Sir Thomas's 
return to this country, he built another observatory at his seat, Makers- 
toun, on the banks of the Tweed; and, with a due regard to the wants of 
the moment, he furnished it with special reference to the pursuit of 
magnetical and meteorological research. Ably seconded by his assistant, 
Mr. Broun, he produced several volumes of most valuable observations, 
by means of which (although the circumstance has been overlooked) the 
existence of a magnetic irregularity dependent on the periods of the 
moon was established unquestionably for the first time. The acts we 
have rezerred to are but indications of the character of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. His interest in the progress of knowledge has never wavered 
nor diminished, and when appealed to on behalf of any good and attain- 
able object he was ever ready to aid by his purse and by his influerce. 
He long occupied the chair of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and has 
worthily fulfilled a varied life, whose long and honourable course was 
never reproached by the shadow of a stain. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ Recorp are received at 2s. 6d. each 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. 





IBRARIAN, or ASSISTANT at a Book- 
sellers.—The Advertiser has a thorough knowledge of 
the business, is young, active, and would make himself useful. 
Salary less an object than a permanent situation. Good re- ! 
ferences, Address ‘‘E. W.,”’ 8, Everett-street, W.C. 
TO STATIONERS. —WANTED to 
APPRENTICE, a respectable YOUTH, age 16, to the 
above trade.—Address ** E. H.,’’ No. 137, New Bond-street, 
W. In-doors. 


TNO BOOKSELLERS, &c.—As SHOP- | 
MAN or otherwise, the Advertiser, who is about leaving 


his present situation, where he has been for the last ten years; | 
aged 36.—Address “ F. C.,” 14, Charterhouse-lane, E.C. | 











TO STATIONERS.—WANTED, by a} 
young Man, who has served his time in a large country 
town, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT in the wholesale or | 
retail trade. Salary moderate. First-class references,—Ad- | 
dress “H, C. B.,”’ Bishopsgate-house, Peter-street, E.C. 


An experienced TRAVELLER, with a connection 
among the booksellers in town and country, at present en- 
gaged with an old-established house, will be shortly open to 
an ENGAGEMEN Unexceptionable references and testi- 
monials are offered.—Address ** Alpha,” at Mr. Brett's, No. 
27, Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 


j ANTED.—To the Newspaper and Perio- | 
b dical Press.—A literary man (author of various works | 
highly commended by the Press), experienced in editing, 
managing, procuring advertisements, &c., as well as writing 
leaders, reviews, and every description of original matter, is 
open to an ENGAGEMENT on reasonable terms.—Address 
“M.A.,”’ 820, Euston-road, N.W. 
MO FANCY STATIONERS.—A young 
* man, who has just left a situation in London, is desirous 
of an ENGAGEMENT in the country in the above line. Has 
had five years’ experience in the printing business.—Address 
af | post-office, Canterbury. 
THO BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 


A gentleman, aged 25, of literary taste, desiresaSITUA- 









TI¢ YN with a bookseller of standing, at a small remuneration, 
with the view of purchasing a share in the business at the 
expiration of a year.—Address “Beta,” Post-office, Breck- 


nock-place, Camden-town, N.W. 


DVERTISEMENTS for this department 
of the BooKSELLERS’ RecorD are charged 3s. 6d. each if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


TRO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.—A 
. YOUNG MAN WANTED, accustomed to the business. 
State age, where employed, and salary required.—Apply, by 
pre-paid letter, posted to R. Kew, 81, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


O NEWS AGENTS.—A YOUNG MAN 

is WANTED to take charge of the newspaper depart- 

ment ina West-end business, He must be thoroughly ac- 

quainted with it, and have good references.—Apply at 21, 
Edgware-road, W. i 


> TNOpa WANTON. wnamun 

O PRINTERS.—WANTED a YOUNG 

MAN, desirous of improvement, in a London office. To 

a respectable person the situation would be permanent, with 

a gradual advance in wages.—Address “J. E.,"’ Young Men's 
Christian Association, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


Thy r + y ° 
WAN TED, a TURNOVER, quick at 
case, capable of reporting police cases in the country. 
A youth of steady religious habits would find this a comfort- 
oe situation,—Address “A. B.,"" Zimes Office, Swindon, 
uts. 


ss ° 
Wan LED, by a Bookseller in Germany, a 
respectable youth as an APPRENTICE. The son of 
a Bookseller would be preferred.—For particulars, apply to | 
DvLav and Co., 37, Soho-square. A knowledge of the lan- 
guage is not required. 


ror . . r 7 

YO BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 

A Young Man, possessing a good knowledge of the Book 

Trade, is wanted in the business of a Bookseller and Stationer 

in the Country, asJUNIOR ASSISTANT: one familiar with 

the stock of a fancy stationer will be preferred.—Apply to 

“G. T.,” care of Messrs. Hamilton, Adains, and Co., 33, Pater- 
noster-row, London, E.C. 





BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. | 


To be DISPOSED OF, on unusually advantageous 
terms, an_ established LIBRARY, Stationery, and News 
Agency BL SINESS, at a fashionable watering-place in 
Hants. Coming-in 1002—Apply to Mr. WARNE, Southsea. 





O STATIONERS.—To be SOLD, with 
immediate possession, the STOCK in TRADE, Fix- 
oo, od nee Reteneios 18 years. A good ce Mi | 
0 adc erlia wools. Satisfactory reasons given fi avi 
Particulars of Mr. WILLIAMS, 182, Borough. sateen 


mm —————_______. 
TATIONERY, Newspaper, and Circulating 
Library to be DISPOSED OF, established upwards of 
20 years. Goodwill and fixtures 100/.; stock in trade to be 
taken? at a valuation.—Apply to “ F. Y.,” Post-office, Leigh- 
street, Burton-crescent, N.W. 
O PRINTERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, 
the BUSINESS and MATERIALS of a JOBBING 


OFFICE, established several years. Price 85l.—Appl to 
J. Evans, 18, John-street, Edgware-road. W. wd 


| an interview, to W. M., at Mr. C. W. Black's, 9, Catherine- 


| ‘* Hints to Thinkers; or, Lectures for the Times,” 


| same kind, which will include a valuable original 


| struction in Sardinia, translated from the Italian, 


| Mr. Adam Black, explaining the circumstances under 


And Crade Aogister, 


rT 7 

ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER.—For | 

SALE, the COPYRIGHT &c., of a well-established CON- 
SERVATIVE NEWSPAPER, possessing a good and steadily 
increasing circulation, and well supported by local and gene- 
ral advertisements of good character. In connexion with it is 
a printing business, capable of great extension. This offers 
a most eligible opportunity to an intelligent and energetic 
man of business, as it possesses all the capabillities of being 
rendered a first-class property. Purchase money for the 
whole about 1,800/. Apply with real name and address, for 


court, Tower-hill, E.C. 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the | 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 











Messrs. A. AND C. Brack, of Edinburgh, and 
Messrs. Longman, of London, are publishing Mr. 
MacCulloch’s treatise on Taxation, written for the 
eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

A Skercu or Ary SCHEFFER, the great painter, 
by Mrs. Grote, the wife of the historian of Greece, is 
nearly ready for publication by Mr. Murray. 

THe NEW Nove. sy Miss Evans, the authoress 
of “ Adam Bede,” which we announced several weeks 
ago as in preparation, will be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh, early in spring. It is to 
be entitled ** The Mill on the Floss.” 

Mr. Benr.ry announces a popular disquisition on 
one of the great art controversies of the day, “ Pagan 
or Christian ? Notes for the General Public on our 
National Architecture,” by Mr. W. J. Cockburn 
Muir. 

Tue Messrs LoNGMAN have in the press a second 
edition of the very useful and, indeed, unique ‘ His- 
tory of Adult Education,” by Dr. Hudson, formerly 





| Secretary to the Manchester Atheneum. 


AmoyG New Epirions PUBLISHED BY Mr. 
WituiAM Teaa is one of a very useful book, W. 
Carpenter’s ‘ Dictionary of English Synonyms,” en- 
larged and corrected by the Rev. W. Webster, King’s 
College, London. 

‘My First JournaAL: A Book FoR THE YOUNG, 
is the title of a new work by the promising novelist, 
authoress of ‘‘ Lost and Won,” Miss Georgina M. 
Craik. The publishers are Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., of Cambridge. 

THE cLosinG ARTICLE, ‘‘ An Essay without End,” 
in the new number of the Cornhill Magazine, is, we | 
understand, from the pen of Mr. Frederick Green- 

| 


’ 


wood, the sub-editor of the /lustrated Times. 

Messrs. J. W. Parker anp Sons promise in 
February the volume of ‘* Essays and Reviews” by 
members of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, a work to which we alluded, in some de- 
tail, in a previous publication. 

A Vo.tumE or Lectures, delivered by Mr. Baxter, 
M.P., to various popular assemblies, and entitled 


will be published on Monday by the Messrs Rout- 
ledge. 

Or Dr, Sutes’s “ SetF HELP” no less than 12,000 
have been printed to meet the great demand. Dr. 
Smiles is collecting material for another work of the 


notice of the late Mr. Walter of the Times, &c. 
&e. 

Tue Autnoress or ‘My Lapy,” although not 
unknown to fame, still preserves the anonymous. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. will soon publish 
another novel from the same pen, to be entitled “A 
Mother’s Trials.’’ 

Mr. W. Jerrs, of the Burlington Arcade, has in 
the press ‘‘ Rights of Nations; or, the New Law of | 
European Policy applied to the Affairs of Italy,” by 
Count Mamiani della Rovere, Minister of Public In- 


with the author’s sanction, by Roger Acton. 

WE UNDERSTAND THAT A COMPLETE History 
OF THE CnuURCH OF ENGLAND, from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to the present time, entrusted, it ap- 
pears, to more than usually competent hands, isnow in 
preparation. Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co., will 
be the publishers. 

THE ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED BY LoRD MACAULAY 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica are to be republished 
in a separate form, with, it is said, a preface by 


which they were contributed—circumstances honour- 
able alike to publisher and author, but of which a 
version not altogether correct has been circulated. 
THe Messrs. BLackwoop, of Edinburgh, have in 
the press a work, the publication of which, for several 
r-asons, will be looked forward to with great interest, 
on the Conquest and Colonisation of North Africa, 
by Mr Wingrove Cooke, the able and graphic cor- 


Messrs. BELL AND DAtpy have in the press a 
new volume by Mr. Ingledew, “ Ballads and Songs 
of Yorkshire.” 

Tue Rey. J. H. B. Mounrary, D.D., has in the 
press a new volume of sermons on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE AND Co. have ‘‘ now ready” 
the tenth thousand of Mr. Albany Fonblanque’s 
“ How We are Governed.” 

Tue EnGuish Trans“atTion of Robert Hou- 
din’s lively and amusing memoirs, published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, are reaching a second 
edition. 

“ Passinc THOUGHTS ON RELIGION,” the new work 
of Miss Sewell, the authoress of “‘ Amy Herbert,” is 
just being issued by the Messrs. Longman. 

Mr. T. Goopwry, of Christ Church, Oxford, has in 
hand a work entitled ‘‘ The Art of Polychrome, His- 
torical and Practical.” 

Tue Success or No. II. or rHE “‘ CoRNHILL” has 
been even greater than that of No. I. Report speaks 
of 100,000 copies printed and sold off. 

In THE Marcu Numeer or THE ‘ NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE,” Mr. John Saunders will commence a 
tale, to be entitled ‘‘ Love’s Martyrdom.” 

Dr. Duncan Fores is preparing for immediate 
publication “A History of Chess, from the earliest 
periods to the present time.” 

“ Everypopy’s JouRNAL” has been amalgamated 
with the London Journal. 

THE EXHAUSTIVE ARTICLE in the current number 
of the Edinburgh Review on “ British Taxation’’ is 
attributed (very naturally) to Mr. William Rathbone 
Greg. 

A SxcomD Epitrion of Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s 
“Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan”—a two-guinea book—is already in prepa- 
ration by the Messrs. Blackwood. 

Messrs. WerTHEmM, MAcINtosH, AND Hunt 
announced for publication in the course of the month 
“My Country: the History of the British Isles,” by 
E. S. A., author of “* The World in whieh I Live.” 

Messrs. R1cHARD GRIFFIN AND Co. have added 
to their catalogue ‘Tie Stratford Shakspere,” 

“ Hughes’s Reading Lessons,” and ‘ Partridge and 
Co.’s Series of Bibles.” 

Tue Sone or “THe Sty Lirrte Man,” which 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for January, and 
that which appears in the present number, are 
ascribed to Professor Aytoun. 

Messrs. GRIFFIN AND Co., of London and Glas- 
gow, are just publishing a second edition of the “ Cy- 
clopedia of the Physical Sciences,” edited by the late 
lamented Professor Nichol, of Glasgow. 

Mr. ANTHONY TRoLLOPE’s “ West INDIES AND 
THE SPANISH Man,” published by Messrs, Chapman 
and Hall, has been as successful as most of his novels. 
It has reached already a third edition. 

Messrs. Jupp AND GLAss have just published a 
cheap and revised edition of the ‘‘ Memoir of the Life 
and Labours of the Rev. Wm. Henry Stowell, D.D.” 

Parr I. is now ready of Mr. William Howitt’s 
“Tllustrated History of England during the last 
Hundred Years,” published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 

Dr. Smirn’s SMALLER History or GREECE for 
schools, just published by Messrs. Walton and 
Maberly, is to be followed by similar histories of 
Rome and England. 

Lorp BrovGuam is said to be engaged upon a his- 
tory of the British Constitution, and Lord St. 
Leonard’s to be at his farm in Surrey, hard at work 
on another handy book of law. 

A New, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EpiTIon of the 
‘‘Manse Garden,” by the Rev. Dr. Paterson, is in 
preparation by Mr. James Blackwood, who has pur- 
chased the copyright of this well-known work. 

Mr. Frank Fow.er, the author of a dashing 
little book upon Australia, has another work in the 

ress, ‘*Texts for Talkers,” to be published by 

essrs. Saunders and Otley. 

Messrs. Triipner and Co. have in the press 
what has long been much wanted (for Vieyra is 
obsolete), a new Portuguese-English and English- 
Portuguese Dictionary, by a gentleman who is 
equally versed in both languages. 

THe Epiror aNp TRANSLATOR of the extracts 
from the writings of ‘ Napoleon the Third in Eng- 
land,” now published by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
is Mr. G. H. Simpson, who, if we remember rightly, 
is translating the chief novels of Balzac for the same 
firm. 

Mr. Horrey’s recent publication, ‘* Macaulay, the 
Historian, Statesman, and Essayist; Anecdotes of 
his Life and Literary Labours,” is approaching a 
third edition. It is rumoured that some early poems, 
written whilst Lord Macaulay was at school, have 





respondent of the Times in China. 


lately been brought to light. 
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Mr. Murray’s forthcoming ‘ Handbook to 
the Cathedrals of England,” formerly announced 
as in preparation, will open with a “southern 
series,” containing the cathedrals of Rochester, Can- 
terbury, Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, Salisbury, 
and Wells. 

THe FourtH AND Concubine Series of Mrs. 
Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary Art,” in prepara- 
tion by the Messrs. Longman, will be entitled ‘* The 
History of Our Lord, and of his precursor, St. John 
the Baptist; with the personal and typical subjects 
¢ the Old Testament, as represented in Christian 

rt. 

Mr. ErrincGHam Wi son, of the Royal Exchange, 
has just issued a “ Handy Book of the Law between 
Master and Servant,” in addition to the little volumes 
on the Law of “ Bills, Cheques, Notes, and IO Us,” 
“ Partnership,’ ‘ Banking,” and “Husband and 
Wife.” 

THE CORRECT TITLE OF THE Rey. GEORGE GIL- 
FILLAN’s new work is ‘‘ Alpha and Omega; or, a Series 
of Scripture Studies.” Its publishers are Messrs. Hall 
and Virtue, and it will appear early in spring. It 
Tanges over a great variety of topics, such as ‘the 
Creation,” “ the Fall,” “ the Flood,” &c., and forms a 
kind of concatenated statement of what appears to 
be the truth in Scripture, It will be either one large 
or two small volumes. 

Mr. G. W. THorNBuRY, the essayist, novelist, 
contribntor of amusing sketches of men and things in 
Spain to Household Words, and, until lately, the art- 
critic of the Atheneum, has in hand what may be 
called the official biography of Turner; for Mr. Ruskin 
selected him for the task, and placed in his hands the 
necessary papers, which of course had been acquired 
by the author of ‘‘ Modern Painters.”—Manchester 
Review, 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF A New Work from the 
pen of the Rev. Charles Bridges, whose name has 
been made so widely known by his ‘* Exposition of 
the 119th Psalm,” appears in our advertising columns. 
Of that volume, published more than thirty years 
ago, between sixty and seventy thousand copies have 
been sold in this country, and the annual sale is still 
very large. It was translated into German under 
the patronage of the late Queen Adelaide, and has also 
had an extensive circulation in the United States. 
The venerable author has taken for the subject of his 
present work the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

THe “Harris Funp Commitree” has _ been 
formed “to raise a fund for the children of the late 
Charles Harris, who are left totally unprovided for— 
the father having struggled for years with misfortune, 
ill health, and many reverses and failures in his busi- 
ness as a theatrical and general bookseller.” ‘ This 
appeal” (says a statement issued by the committee) 
‘‘ig earnestly addressed to professional gentlemen; 
for the ‘Theatrical Depot,’ which stood opposite 
Covent-garden Theatre for a half-century, must be 
well remembered.” 

Our AMERICAN FRIENDS are to co-operate with the 
Philological Society in the production of the new 
English Dictionary. The “ distinguished philologist, 
Hon. George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vermont,” we 
learn from the American /ublishers’ Circular, is to 
act as secretary in the States, and has issued a circular 
to the literary men and scholars of America, explain- 
ing in what manner and direction they may con- 
tribute to the work. With the exception of Burke’s 
works, the literature of the whole 18th century is 
reserved for American readers, and a list of American 
works to be read and excerpted will soon be prepared 
and distributed. 

KEtry v. BLowEr.—Mr. Tripp moved, before Vice- 
Chancellor Sir J. Stuart, the other day, on behalf of 
the plaintiff, who is the proprietor of the “ Post-office 
London Directory,” for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from priniing, publishing, or selling a work 
called “ Blower’s Architects’, Surveyors’, Engineers’, 
and Builders’ London and Provincial Directory for 
1860,” on the ground that the work last mentioned 
was an infringement of the copyright in the plaintiff's 
work, Mr. Hemings, for the defendant, submitted 
to a perpetual injunction, as asked, and to deliver up 
the copies of the work complained of, and to pay the 
costs of the suit. The Vice-Chancellor made a decree 
accordingly. 

Messrs. C. MitcHett and Co. have issued a 
thoroughly revised edition, for 1860, of their most 
useful and valuable ‘ Newspaper Press Directory.” 
In preparing the new edition the proprietors have 
added two features to the work which add much to 
its usefulness. These are, a Newspaper Map of the 
United Kingdom, showing the newspaper represen- 
tation of the country ; and a Directory of Reviews, 
Magazines, and Periodicals, which, although not 
newspapers, are of much importance to advertisers. 
The map is so coloured as to distinguish the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and mining districts. Every 
town where a newspaper is published is laid down, 
and each has a distinguishing mark to show whether 
it possesses one or more newspapers or a daily paper. 
An inspection of the map will at once show the con- 
nection of the town with others, the character of the 
district in which it is situated, and the consequent 
advantage which advertisers may derive from circu- 
lating their announcements amongst the population. 
The list of periodicals gives the title, character, price, 
and place of publication of each work. From this 





new edition for 1860 we gather that there are now 
published in the United Kingdom 1041 newspapers, 
distributed as follows:—England, 734; Wales, 25; 
Scotland, 138; Ireland, 129; British Isles, 15. Of 
these there are 34 daily papers published in England, 
6 ditto in Scotland, 10 ditto in Ireland, 1 ditto in 
British Isles. On reference to preceding editions of 
this useful directory, we find the following interesting 
facts, viz.: that in 1840 there were 472 journals 
published in the United Kingdom; in 1850 there 
were 443 (showing a decrease) ; but in 1860 there are 
now established and circulated 1041 papers, showing 
that an extraordinary impulse has been given to every 
description of newspaper enterprise. 

A Series oF SPECIMENS OF BANK-NOTE En- 
GRAVING of a very remarkable character has just 
been issued by Mr. Henry Bradbury, who has spent 
some years in perfecting that branch of art. Apart 
from their beauty of design and finish, they present 
the essential advantage of being producible only by 
machinery of a character so complex and costly as to 
prevent all chance of successful forgery. This depart- 
ment of engraving, which has hitherto been carried on 
by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, is henceforth to be 
conducted by a separate firm, under the title of Brad- 
bury and Co.— Times. 

THE MANCHESTER BooKSELLERS may be on the 
qui vive. An anonymous benefactor has written to 
the secretary of the Manchester Atheneum to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘‘Sir,—The last time 1 was in the 
library of the institution, many of the books were in 
avery dirty and dilapidated condition; and as it 
seems desirable to have them replaced with new 
copies, I beg to place at the disposal of the new com- 
mittee, one hundred pounds for this purpose. If 
this sum should be more than the committee think 
they can spend advantageously, in the way I have 
named, during their term of office, I shall feel obliged 
if they will expend the balance in works of standard 
merit, which have not been published within the last 
ten years.—I am, Sir, your obedicnt servant, AN OLD 
MEMBER.” 

Tue First Votume of Dr. William Smith’s ela- 
borate “ Dictionary of the Bible, including its anti- 
quities, biography, geography, and natural history,” 
is promised by Mr. Murray in February. The list of 
contributors comprises such men as Dean Alford, 
Professor Browne, of King’s College, the Bishop of 
Ca'cutta, Professor Ellicote, of King’s College, the 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin, the Rev. Mr. Farrar, Mr. 
James Fergusson, Mr. George Grove, Dr. Hessey, 
Principal How-on, Mr. Layard, Professor Marks, the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, the Rev. G. Rawlinson, Professor 
Selwyn, Professor Arthur Stanley, Mr William 
Wright, of Trinity College, Cambridge, &e. The 
size is medium 8vo., and the work (to be accompa- 
nied by woodcuts) will be completed in two volumes. 

THe Messrs. LoNGMAN are on the point of pub- 
lishing the long looked-for memoirs of the heroic Sir 
Henry Havelock, by his brother-in-law, Mr. Jobn 
Clark Marshman. The following notice, indicating 
the chief features of this forthcoming book, may be 
interesting: ‘‘ General Havelock is well known to 
have used his pen as well as he used his sword; and 
the present work will include a large portion of his 
correspondence. It will likewise present extracts 
from the notes in which he recorded his professional 
judgment of some of the most important military 
operations of his time. In the narrative of events in 
which the General took a part, the author has freely 
availed himself of original and authentic sources of 
information ; and in his description of the eighty days 
into which ten victories were crowded, he has had 
the advantage of referring to the present Sir Harry 
Havelock, who fought side by side with his father in 
every engagement.” 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s WorRK ON THE WEST 
InpiEs has not only provoked the ire of the Anti- 
Slavery party at home, but is looked upon as dan- 
gerous in the Free States of the United States, 
We take the following from the American cor- 
respondence of the Publishers’ Circular :—* Notwith- 
standing the great popularity of ‘ The Bertrams’ and 
‘Doctor Thorne’ in the United States, no American 
publisher has yet printed the same author's late work 
on the West Indies, although the Harpers, I know, 
paid for the early sheets. The subject is interesting 
to us, and the book is eminently instructive and 
readable; but it takes a view of slavery that would 
make it objectionable to many in the present state of 
the public mind in this country, and for that reason, 
I presume, it has been passed over. The same 
accomplished author has contributed some original 
papers to Harper's Magazine for February, and is 
announced by that publication as a regular contri- 
butor for the future.” 

Tue Stationers’ CoMPANY, says a correspondent 
of the City Press, ‘‘have no almshouses. The Court of 
Assistants lately endeavoured to divert a large sum 
of money that had accumulated in their hands for 
benevolent purposes to the erecting of almshouses for 
the poor members of the company. The Court of 





Chancery would not sanction such application of the 
funds, but directed that schools for the sons of free- 
men of the company, or, in default of sons of freemen, 
others that might be properly recommended, should | 
be erected out of the said funds. You have already 
announced the adaptation of what was formerly 





Bensley’s printing-office, in Bolt-court, for the pur- 


pose of the future Stationers’ Company’s Schools— 
which schools, by the way, will now shortly be com- 
pleted in their internal arrangements, and formally 
opened. As to the distribution of Norton's gifts, I 
may answer by stating, that the weekly distribution 
to twelve persons—six of them to be free of the Com- 
pany of Stationers, and six of them to be parishioners 
of St. Faith’s, and to be appointed by the Court of 
Assistants of that company—of twopence each in 
money and a penny loaf (the vuntuge loaf), the 
thirteenth allowed by the baker to be the clerk’s, are 
properly distributed, and the residue of the revenue is 
applied as directed by John Norton, in cakes, wine, 
and ale for the Company of Stationers, after or before 
a sermon annually attended by the company at St. 
Faith’s, Watling-street.” 

Tue Messrs. LonGMAN have published this week 
the fourth edition of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s * Cey- 
lon.” In the course of his changeful and adventurous 
life, Sir Emerson Tennervt has produced several 
books; but this is his first success, and a decided one 
it has been. More than thirty years have elapsed 
since he brought out, when plain Mr. Emerson, 
various works on Greece, which procured him the 
Commandership of the Greek Order of the Saviour, 
and little else. Long subsequently, Civil Secretary 
to the Colonial Government of Ceylon, be published 
a very interesting little volume on ‘‘Christianity in 
Ceylon,” but it made no impression. Appointed 
afterwards one of the Secretaries of the Board of 
Trade, he attacked, in an elaborate volume, the 
theory that a reduction of the duties on French wines 
would benefit the British consumer. The book was 
as unpopular asits doctrine, and it has been reserved 
for his latest work to go through four editions in as 
many months.— Manchester Review. 

MISFORTUNESOF A NEWSVENDOR.—On Wednesday, 
in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Richard King Hales, 
newsvendor, of Catherine-street, Strand, applied 
under the Protection Act. A creditor named Dagg, 
who had lent the insolvent some money to buy 
a horse and cart, and advance him in his business, 
opposed, and complained that he had not been paid 
according to his promise. The insolvent declared 
that he had not been able. He had paid a portion, 
and would have paid more, but had been completely 
beaten. He had lost by the horse aud cart, and had, 
in addition, a serious loss by a fire. The opposing 
creditor said the insolvent had a very good business, 
The insolvent said the newspaper business was not 
what it used to be. He had to pay for the early 
papers more than he got for them, and his profits 
arose from the later papers, Mr. Commissioner 
Murphy said he saw in a few months the insolvent 
had paid upwards of 1000, but he knew, from other 
cases, that such sums showed but very little profits. 
The insolvent said he had a family of eight children, 
and had been sued by Mr. Dagg, and threatened that 
unless he paid 10s. a week he would be proceeded 
against. He had formerly been on the stage, and 
offered, if permitted, he would earn money and pay 
Mr. Dagg. The creditor said the insolvent’s business 
was worth 2002. The Court named the second hear- 
ing, and suggested the parties to come to some 
arrangement. The protection was continued. 

THE LATE Mr. Joun Kenprick.—This well-known 
bibliopole, whose death we recently recorded, wasa very 
amiable man, and his loss will be deeply felt. On the 
northern flank of that singularly beautiful little 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, is the best known 
second-hand booksellers’ in the City. It has long 
been the mest attractive place of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. Booksellers’ stalls have been 
held in veneration by some of vur most celebrated 
literary men, and the crowds of people who have 
blucked up the thoroughfare daily for many years 
past at the back of the Mansion-house, prove that the 
emporium of the late Mr. Kendrick possesses attrac- 
tions equal to any similar place in our day. We have 
said the late Mr. Kendrick was a very amiable man. 
All who knew him will justify this remark. He 
always exhibited a most kind and charitable disposi- 
tion. We have seen his name acvertised as the 
treasurer of a ragged school in Wentworth-street, 
Whitechapel, and we knew persons whom he had 
befriended. He subscribed to many charities, was in 
the habit of distributing good books and tracts 
largely, had many persons dependent upon his bounty, 
and was one of the original subscribers to the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution. It was his practice to 
burn immoral books when they fell in his way. 
Would that as much could be said of every second- 
hand bookseller! Mr. Kendrick was churchwarden 
of St. Stephen’s. He leaves two sons to mourn his 
loss; and it is no fiction to say, that his memory will 
be held in grateful remembrance by a very large 
number of persons, and his virtues recorded, where 
human panegyric and censure are as naught, but where 
integrity, meekness, benevolence, and piety will not 
go unrewarded.—City Press. 

In RE JAMES BRAND SuMNER.—This insolvent, a 
bookseller and stationer in the Edgware-road, whose 
case was briefly reported in our publication of the 
14th ult., appeared for his final order on the 28th ult. 
Mr. Way appeared for Mr. Gambart, priotseller, and 
Mr. Nichols supported. The case occupied some time 
on the present occasion, and involved an important 
question. The insolvent had been clerk to a Mr. 
Field, a printseller, and commenced business in the 
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Edgware-road, where he had been four months, when 
he sold a couple of prints, called ‘‘ The Departure ” 
and “‘ The Return,” which he had purchased at 7d. 
each from a person named Prince. Mr. Gambart had 
purchased the copyright of the prints, and the prints 
sold by the insolvent had been pirated. The prints 
were published at one guinea, and the pirated copies 
purchased at 7d. each by the insolvent, who declared 
that he had acted in ignorance of Mr. Gambart’s 
rights. The prints represented the departure of a 
sailor in a third-class carriage, and his return as an 
officer. Mr. Gambart had laid out a large sum, and 
complained of the damage he had sustained. The 
pirated prints were imported into this country, and 
when the shopkeepers were detected they pleaded 


. ignorance of his right. An action was brought in the 


xchequer Court, and a relation of the insolvent, a 
Mr. Saul, waited on Mr. Dod, the attorney for Mr. 
Gambart, at the request of that gentleman, and offered 
to pay 2/. or 3/. as the costs, but was told that six guineas 
were required, and a declaration to be signed. The 
action went on, and the question was established. 
The damages were 40s., and the cost between 607. and 
701. The insolvent’s furniture, &c., had been sold 
under a bill of sale. Mr. Gambart said the case had 
been reported in the newspapers, and from the opinion 
expressed by the learned Commissioner an unfavour- 
able impression had gone forth to the public. Mr. 
Commissioner Murphy said he did not mean to 
say anytbing of the kind; all he meant was that 
where the costs had been offered, and the insolvent 
had acted through inadvertence, it was the attorney 
who had put on the “screw.” Mr, Nichols said Mr. 
Gambart had acted very fairly in the matter and his 
attorney had gone on. Mr. Gambart addressed the 
court, and described the great damage done to his 
property by shopkeepers. He had been compelled 
to bring actions, and always settled them with costs 
being paid, and the attorney always acted in the 
same manner. A somewhat warm discussion took 
place on the case, and Mr. Longstaff, formerly clerk 
and now partner with Mr. Dod, was called. The 
insolvent’s attorney, Mr. Begbie, who defended the 
action, was examined, and stated that the action was 
defended by advice. There were two Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the point was whether knowledge of the 
right of the printseller was to be proved. The insol- 
vent denied that when he bought the prints the 
right was possessed by Mr. Gambart. The attorney 
(Mr. Longstaff) said he always settled the action where 
the costs were paid, and would have done so in this 
case. Mr, Commissioner Murphy said the publicity 

iven to this case would not be without service to 

ir. Gambart, as it would be known that costs 
received afterwards would be resisted by this court. 
He would consult the Chief Baron, who tried the 
cause, and ascertain whether he was of opinion that 
the insolvent had acted in ignorance, and whether he 
had a reasonable doubt, in defending the action, that 
it was necessary to prove knowledge to him. The 
case was adjourned for a week, with protection. 


AMERICA.—A Biocrapny or Joun Brown 
is to be published at once for the benefit of his family. 
The author is James Redpath, who knew Brown inti- 
mately in Kansas. The work will be published by 
Thayer and Eldridge, of Boston. Orders for ten 
thousand copies had been received. 

Cot. FuLLER, of New York, has a new volume in 
the press, entitled “* Mince Pie.” 

Geo. G. Evans, book publisher of Philadelphia, 
has contributed one thousand dollars to the Lawrence 
Relief Fund. Mr Evans began life as a Lawrence 
factory boy. 

GEN. HENNINGSEN has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a work on Washington as a Captain, written 
from original investigation of the battles and strategic 
movements of the American Revolutionary War. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF “ Losstno’s LIFE or PHILIP 
ScHUYLER’”’ is in press, and willsoon be issued. The 
same author has also commenced a History of the 
War of 1812, to be iliustrated and printed uniform 
with his “ Field Book of the Revolution.” 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe (says the New York Saturday 
Press) is in Florence with her twin daughters and 
several protégés, all of whom are besieged with mas- 
ters in every department of art, in order to make the 
most of their sojourn in the city of Dante. 

Messrs. DERBY AND JACKSON, of New York, have 
published ‘The Recollections and Private Memoirs 
of George Washington, by his adopted son, George 
Washington Parke Custis; with a Memoir of the 
Author, by his Daughter, and illustrative and expla- 
natory notes, by B. J. Lossing.” 

THE Hon. Epwarp Everetr had volunteered to 
address the members of the Franklin Typographical 
Society (of Boston) and their friends, on the 17th 
January, on the “‘ Early Life of Franklin,” in order 
that the society might replenish their treasury, which 
has had unusual drafts upon it the present season. 
“ Mr Everett,” says ‘an old proof-reader ’ writing to 
a Boston paper, although not ‘a practical printer,’ 
has, nevertheless, furnished more solid matter for the 
press than most any man among us—and his MS. is 
always legible and well punctuated (two essential 
things for the compositors), and there is no danger 
of making errors if you ‘follow the copy’—which is 
more than can be said of writers generally for the 
press.” 











THe Work or M. Mire et, the recent French 
scientific explorer of Yucatan and the adjacent 
regions, is shortly to be published in a translation by 
Mrs. E. G. Squier, the wife of the traveller. It is 
entitled “Itza; or, Travels in the Unexplored 
Regions of Central America.” 

Tue E1cuHtu Vouume of the new American Cyclo- 
dedia, edited by Messrs. George Ripley and C. A. 
Dana, has been published by Messrs. D. Appleton 
and Co., of New York. It ranges from, Fugger to 
Haynau, and includes a good biography of Fulton 
the inventor, a sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of 
the Harpers, the publishing family of New York, 
Horace Greeley of the Tribune, &c. The gem of the 
volume is the article on Greece, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Fulton, of Harvard College. 

THe AvutTHor oF “Sir Rowan’s Guost,” a 
romance attracting much attention in literary 
circles, is Miss Harriet Prescott, of Newburyport. 
Miss Prescott is fresh from the halls of education, 
and is quite young. She is a native of Calais, Maine, 
where she was born a little more than twenty years 
ago. She belongs toa branch of the Prescotts, of 
New England, a family of distinction both in its 
earlier and later periods, in arms and in literature. 
Miss Prescott has contributed several very striking 
articles to the Atlantic Monthly. 

Messrs Brown, TaGGarp, and CuHAsE, of Boston, 
were to publish, on the 11th of January, the late 
Margaret Fuller’s ‘‘ Life Without and Life Within,” 
edited by her brother, Rev. Arthur B. Fuller—an 
entirely new volume, containing the unpublished 
narratives, essays, poems, and reviews of the distin- 
guished authoress. The same publishers announced 
as to be ready in a few days, new and uniform 
editions of her previous works: ‘“‘ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century ;” ‘‘At Home and Abroad ;” 
“Art, Literature, and the Drama;’ also a new 
edition of the Memoir of Margaret Fuller, by 
Emerson and others. 

Messrs. HARPER AND Brotuers, New York, have 
in the press the following reprints:—Mr Timbs’s 
Stories of Inventors,” ‘‘ Lucy Crofton,” Mr Paley’s 
ZEschylus (text only); and, from advance-sheets, 
Mr Thackeray’s ‘‘ Lovel the Widower,” Mr Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘“Framley Parsonage,” Mr _ Lewes’s 
“Studies in Animal Life’ (all three from the 
Cornhill Magazine), and Lord Elgin’s “‘ Mission to 
China and Japan.” The same firm announce “A 
Commercial House on the Rocks,” by Emilie Carlen. 

WE REFERRED RECENTLY TO THE NEW POEM OF 
Watt Wuirman, the author of the “ Leaves of 
Grass,” contributed te the New York Saturday Press. 
A copy of that interesting paper, containing Mr 
Whitman’s poem, (?) bas reached us. Here is its 
concluding stanza, or whatever else its subdivisions, 
which are duly numbered, may be called : 


‘ee 
I know that the past was great, and the future will be 


eat, 
Andi know that both curiously conjoint in the present 
time, in myself and yourself, 
And that where I am, or you are, this present day, there 
is the centre of all days, all races, 
And there is the meaning, to us, of all that has ever 
come of races and days, or ever will come. 
Wat WHITMAN. 

A MovEMENT WAS SET ON FOOT some time ago to 
supply libraries for the different police stations of the 
city. The effort in this direction thus far has been 
made by private citizens and others interested in the 
accomplishment of the plan, and alive to the benign 
results likely to follow. Libraries, in the manner in- 
dicated, have already been furnished to the station- 
houses in the Fifth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth pre- 
cincts. Should the present zeal in the matter con- 
tinue, similar supplies to all the station-houses will 
probably soon be made. Under the present police 
arrangements, platoons of policemen are daily de- 
tained at the station-houses for reserve duty, and the 
beneficial results from occupying their time in in- 
structive and moral reading must be undoubted.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

AMONG THE HISTORICAL WORKS recently published 
in the States we observe the following: The History 
of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia. 
By Charles Campbell. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott and Co.)—History of Dorchester, Mass. By a 
Committee of the Dorchester Antiquarian and His- 
torical Society. (Dorchester: Ebenezer Clapp, Jun.) 
—History of the Republic of the United States of 
America, as traced in the Writings of Alexander 
Hamilton, and of his Contemporaries. By John C. 
Hamilton. Vols. 1V. and V. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co.)—Battles of the United States by Sea 
and Land. By Henry B. Dawson, Member of the 
New York Historical Society, &. No. XXIV. 
(New York: Johnson, Fry, and Co.)—The Council of 
Revision of the State of New York; its History; a 
History of the Court with which its Members were 
connected ; Biographical Sketches of its Members, 
and its Vetoes. By Alfred B. Street. (Albany: 
William Gould.) 

Messrs. TicKNoR and Fretps, the great Boston 
publishers, have issued the following “card,” which 
explains itself:—‘‘ Ticknor and Fields beg to an- 
nounce to the trade and the public that their edition 
of ‘Self-Help’ is published from early proof sheets, 
purchased at a large expense from the London pub- 
lishers. Another publishing house has, however, 


brought out an edition, not printed from advance 
sheets, and issued at a lower price than the original 
American edition. In order to conform to the lower 
price, and notwithstanding the much greater cost of 
their own, Ticknor and Fields have determined to 
reduce their price, and now offer the Author's edition 
of ‘Self-Help, with illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. By Samuel Smiles, Author of The Life 
of George Stephenson,’ with the addition of a complete 
analytical index, revised, enlarged, and corrected, 
expressly for this edition, in one handsome 16mo 
volume of 480 pages, at the moderate price of seventy- 
five cents.” 

A NEW MODE OF Purrery has been struck out by 
amember of the New York press:—‘ About fifty 
(says the Cincinnati Commercial) of our daily ex- 
changes, including those of this city, come to us 
loaded down with the first chapter of a story bearing 
the portentous title of ‘ Wolfgang; or, the Wrecker’s 
Beacon.’ The story belongs to the poorest variety 
of the Robert Macaire school of literature, whose 
nauseous narratives of blood and thunder, love and 
murder, appear to have about reached the maximum 
of detestability. The publication of a detachment of 
this worthless tale, incorporating in it an advertise- 
ment and puff of the New York weekly paper from 
whose columns it is taken, is liberally paid for by the 
proprietor of the paper referred to on condition of its 
appearing as a part of the regular reading matter of 
the journal publishing it. This condition, in justice 
to our readers, we have uniformly thought proper to 
refuse. We have offered to print the stuff, headed by 
the word ‘ Advertisement ;’ but, as this is not deemed 
in any sense an endorsement, we have leave to omit 
it altogether. This arrangement relieves the patience 
of our readers from even so much as Jooking at the 
silly and profitless trash referred to. Whenever our 
stores of matter for making up a paper are reduced to 
such rinsings of the human intellect as this Robert 
Macaire literature is composed of, we promise our 
readers to quit publishing a paper; meanwhile, we 
assure them of our fixed purpose to practise no such 
imposition as that above referred to.” Well done, 
Cincinnati Commercial ! 


FRANCE.—Tue Brorners Goncourt, the 
well-known writers united in authorship as by blood, 
have brought out an interesting novel of literary life, 
“ Hommes de lettres: roman contemporain.” 

Ir 1s A SIGN OF A HEALTHY TasTE for sound litera- 
ture in France that Jules Simon’s “ Liberté de Con- 
science” has arrived at a third edition. 

A Frencu Rivat To Mr. Oipuant’s NARRATIVE 
has just appeared, in the form of ‘Souvenirs d’une 
Ambassade en Chine et au Japon en 1857 et 1858,” 
by the Marquis de Moyes. 

ArsENE Hovssayg, the versatile author of “ Le 
Roi Voltaire,” has published a new and lively work 
on the Court of Louis Quatorze. The title explains 
its gist: “‘ Mademoiselle de la Vallitre et Madame 
de Montespan.” 

RicHARD WAGNER, the great or striking German 
maestro, with concerts of his own music has been 
most successful in Paris, and of course the prolific 
Champfleury has issued a brochure on the musical 
hero of the day. Its title is simply ‘‘ Richard 
Wagner.” 

‘“ PARIS AU TREIZIEME SIDCLE, traduit librement 
de l’Allemand de Springer” is the title of a work 
which explains itself, and which is worth referring 
as due to the anonymous authorship of M. Victor 
Faucher, who took so prominent a part in the dis- 
cussions of the Brussel Congress on literary pro- 
perty. 

Tue “Harmonies Economiques” OF FREDERIC 
Bastiat, recently translated into English by Mr. 
Stirling and published by Mr. Murray, has just ap- 
peared as the 6th volume of the new collective and 
posthumous edition of its lamented author’s works. 
This is the fourth edition which has been published 
in France of Bastiat’s best book. 

Tue First Epition or Vou. I. or THE ‘ Cam- 
PAGNE D'ITair,” by the Baron de Bazancourt (the 
official historiographer of the Crimean war) was ex- 
hausted in less than two months, and the second 
edition has received corrections and contributions 
from “ high quarters.” Vol. II. will soon be ready. 
Solferino will be its main ineident, as Magenta was 
of its predecessor. 





GERMANY.—Tue Hogvse or Corra has 
just added a more than usually interesting contribu- 
tion to Schiller literature, devoted chiefly, however, 
this time, to the wife of the great poet and dramatist. 
Happier than Goethe in his matrimonial relations, 
Schiller possessed a remarkable wife, and she is the 
heroine of the new publication referred to. It is en- 
titled ‘*Charlotte von Schiller und ihre Freunde.” 
The first volume only has appeared, and comprises 
her sketches, correspondence, &c. The second will 
portray the chief female members of her circle of 
friends. 

Tue First GenerAL MEETING was recently held 
at Vienna of the ‘‘ Concordia,” a society instituted 
after the Schiller festival by authors and journalists, 
for mutual aid, &c. Although the society has existed 
only a few months, it seems to flourish. Out of the 
eighty or ninety members, however, who composed it, 





the great majority are journa lists. 
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Tue AvuTHorsHIP or THE Epic or THE HonEN- 
STAUFFEN, which recently made a considerable sen- 
sation in Germany, and was highly praised by 
Von Raumer, has been traced to Arnold Schlénbach, 
ani author now residing at Gotha. 

A GENTLEMAN NAMED Fontanres has Deen deliver- 
ing lectures at Berlin, on English literature, &c. 
One of them was devoted to the press and the Zimes. 
To judge from the report of the lecture in the Berlin 

apers, the news of the discovery (made by Mr. 

homas Watts, of the British Museum, many 
en ago) that the “English Mercury” was a 
forgery bas not yet reached the lecture-rooms of 
Berlin. 

THE NEW INTEREST IN THEIR AUTHOR aroused by 
Dr. Strauss’s biography of Ulrich von Hittten (re- 
viewed in the Critic at the time of its appearance) 
produced in Germany a new and excellent edition of 
the “Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.” This, again, 
has just given rise to a modern imitation of the cele- 
brated work, ‘Nove Epistole Virorum Obscurorum 
sxc. xix. conscript,” in which the Pope and Congress 
controversy figures. 

WE RECENTLY RECORDED THE NEw EDITION OF 
HIS PorMs which, on the occasion of his ninety-first 
birthday, the venerable Ernst Moritz Arndt presented 
to Germany. The presentiment of an approaching 
end expressed in his preface has been realised. ‘He 
died on the 29th of January, at Bonn, and his death 
is supposed to have been hastened by the excitement 
attendant on the celebration of his birthday. 








TRADE CHANGES. 


[Pubitshers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BookseLLErs’ Recorp AND TRADE CrrcuLaR will | 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 





Mr. Parur S. Kina, of 34, Parliament-street, has | 
been appointed London agent for the Revue Con- | 
temporaine. 


BANKRUPT. — Gazerre, Jan. 27. — Brame, 
William, and Brame, John, junior, Birmingham, 
rinters, Feb. 13 and March 5 at 11, at the) 
ankrupts’ Court, Birmingham: solicitor, Mr. H. 
— official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birming- | 
am. 


DIVIDENDS.—Feb. 17, D. Bryce, Paternoster- | 
row, City, publisher. 


INSOLVENT PETITIONER.—Feb. 17, W. E. 
Statter, Heaton Norris, Cheshire, letter-press printer. 


A FINAL ORDER will be made in the matter of | 
the following petitioner for protection from process, | 
at the Court-house, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, | 
unless cause be shown to the contrary, before Mr. Com- | 
missioner Murphy.—George Augustus Parr, known 
and carrying on business as George A. Parr, and sued | 
as George A. Parr, George Alfred Parr, G. A. Parr, | 
and George Parr, of Barnes-green, Barnes, Surrey, | 
bookseller, stationer, and news agent, and deal- | 
ing in combs, brushes, perfumery, and Berlin | 
wool, also having a circulating library, known as the | 
Barnes Public Library and fancy and toy repository, 
and taking orders for printing, engraving, and book- | 
binding, and selling stereoscopic slides. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous | 

insertion in this department of THe BooKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By T. Laycock, Oxford. 


Lingard’s England, 10 vols. 8vo. 1849. 
Manning's Sermons, vols. 2 and 3. 
Newman’s Sermons, vol. 4. Rivington. 
Morell’s Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo. Pickering 
Beveridge’s Works, by Horne, vol. 1. 
Usher’s Works, by Elrington, vol. 10 to end. 
Heurtly’s Parochial Sermons, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Grote’s Greece, vols. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
ae ae, Commentaries on the Gospels (8 vols.) | 
vol. 1. 
Wheaton’s International Law. 
Weber’s Corpus Poetarum. 
Arnold’s Rome, vols. 2 and 3. 
Arnold’s Commonwealth, vol. 2. 
Brucker’s Historia Philosophie, vol. 1, 4to. 
Common Prayér, England, vols. 2 and 3, Ecc. 
Society, 4to. 
Erasmi Epistolx, folio. 
By H. Ospavprston, 81, Gloucester-place, 
Kentish Town, N.W. 
Horace, with Life, by Milman. 1849, 
State Papers, vols. 7, 8, 9. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1778. 
William’s Princes of Wales, vol. 2. 


i 


Strickland’s Queens of England, 8 vols. 1851. Vols. 
1, 4, 7, 8. 
Wood's Athens Oxonienses (Ecclesiastical Society 


Publications. ) 
Part 8 of Cavendish’s Parliamentary Debates. 1843. 
Alison’s Europe, 20 vol. edition. Vols. 2and 4 to 9 

inclusive. t 





| Ancient Manners, with dissertations on the Clowns 


; Alexander Dyce, 2 vols. 


| notes, critical and explanatory, and Memoir by 


| calf extra, contents lettered. Royal 8vo. 1816. Elkins, 


| lish Literature, 4 vols. in 6; interleaved with a vast 


sons of Great Britain, with their Lives and Charac- 
ters by Dr. Thomas Birch, 108 heads, bound in 2 


in old gilt russia. 


from the original editions printed in his life time, 
collated by G. Steevens, Esq. 4 vols. russia, contents 
lettered, g. e. 


illustrations of various Commentators, with notes by 
Sam. Johnson and George Steevens, and a glossarial 
index by Isaac Reed, Esq. 15 vols. 
celebrated variorum edition. 
sia, contents lettered, ¢. e. 


of Johnson and Steevens, revised and augmented by 
I. Reed, 21 vols. portrait, &e. 
set in russia, g.e. double bands, contents lettered, 
roy. 8vo. 


rections and iJlustrations of various Commentators, a 
Life of the Poet and History of the Stage, by Ed. 
Malone, with a new glossarial index (Edited by 
James Boswell), 21 vols. portraits, &. 
Edition, half bound, pale olive morocco extra, con- 
Vol. 2. tents lettered, edges smoothed, tops gilt, by Hayday. 
1821. 
paper, for noting corrections and new readings of the 


COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 


By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, W.C., on Wednesday, February 8, 
a large collection of miscellaneous music, including 
the remaining Library of the late A. K. Oom, Esq. 





REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Friday, the 27th January and fol- 
lowing day, the select Library of a Gentleman, com- 
prising works in the various departments of English 
literature, the various editions of the works of Shake- 
speare, a reprint of the first folio, a copy of the second 
impression, Shakespeariana, &c. &c. The total amount 
realised was 567/. 15s. 6d. The following are some of 
the most interesting lots, with the prices brought: 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Dramatic Works, edited 
by the Rev. Alex. Dyce, 11 vols. portraits. 1843-46. 
Willis, 27. 19s. 

Campbell (T.) Specimens of the British Poets, with 
biographical and critical notices, and an Essay on 
English Poetry, 7 vols. best edition, smooth red 
morocco, uncut. 1819. Willis, 42. 10s. 

[Dodsley, R.] Collection of Old Plays, edited by 
J. P. Collier, Esq., 12 vols. 1825-27—Supplemental 
Volume to the Same, containing five Plays not in the 
previous collection, 1833; large paper, half green 
morocco, gilt tops, contents lettered. 1825-33. Willis, 
61. 2s. 6d. 

Douce (F.) Illustrations of Shakespeare and of 


and Fools of Shakespeare, 2 vols. cuts by Berryman ; 
original edition, half morocco extra, gilt tops, edges 
uncut. 1807. Willis, 17. 2s. 

Ford (J.) Dramatic Works, with notes, critical and 
explanatory, by W. Gifford, 2 vols.; calf extra, m. 1. 
very scarce. 1827. Griffiths, 4/7. 17s. 

Greene (R.) Dramatic Works, with his Poems, 
some account of the Author, and notes by the Rev. 
Pickering, 1831. Picker- 
ing, 17. 2s. 

Joason (Ben) Dramatic and other Works, with 


W. Gifford, 9 vols. port. ; large paper, very scarce, 


71. 17s. 6d. 
Lowndes (W. T.) Bibliographer’s Manual of Eng- 


amount of MS. notes, quotations, and cuttings, rela- 
tive to rare books, either inserted in or unnoticed in 
the work, collected by J. R. Atkinson, Esq., of Oak 
House, Pendleton. Bohn, 5/. 7s. 

Martin (J.) Bibliographical Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books, second edition. Van Voorst, 1854. 
Stevens, 17. 4s. 

Massinger (P.) Plays, with notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, by W. Gifford, 4 vols. portrait. Second 
and best edition, on large paper, calf extra, contents 
lettered, by C. Lewis. Royal 8vo. 1813, Elkins, 
4]. 14s. 

Milton (J.) Works, in verse and prose, printed from 
the original editions, with a Life of the Author by 
the Rev. John Mitford, 8 vols. portrait, fac-similes, 
An elegant edition, printed by C. Whittingham 
for the late W. Pickering. 1851. Willis, 42. 16s. 

Notes and Queries, from the Commencement, Nov. 
1849 to June, 1859, with Index to the first 12 vols.; 
together 20 vols. Stevens, 12/ 7s. 

Watt (Dr.) Bibliotheca Britannica; a General 
Index of British and Foreign Literature, 4 vols. uncut. 
Edinburgh, 1824. Darling, 5/. 10s. 

Houbraken and Vertue, Heads of Illustrious Per- 


vols. Large paper, very fine copy, early impressions, 
Imp. size, 1756. Elkins, 13/. 15s. 


Shakespeare (W.) Twenty of the Plays, reprinted 


1766. Willis, 17. 16s. 
Shakespeare (W.) Plays, with the corrections and 


G. Steevens’s 
Large copy in old rus- 
1793. Elkins, 7/. 2s. 6d. 
Shakespeare (W.) Plays, with the corrections and 
llustrations of various Commentators, and the notes 
Large paper, very fine 


1813. Nattali, 82. 
Shakespeare (W.) Plays and Poems, with the cor- 


Last Trade 


Interleaved throughout with ruled writing 


Shakespeare (W.) Works, including the Poema, the 
text collated with the old editions, Notes, Life, aad 
History of the Stage, by J. P. Collier, Esq., 8 vols. 
1843. Fine set, scarlet morocco extra, contents let- 
tered, by Hayday. The volume entitled ‘* Notes and 
Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays from 
early manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio, 
1632,” has been cut up, and interleaved; those por- 
tions applicable for illustration to the plays being 
placed at the end of each volume. Hatchard, 7. 5a. 

Shakspere (W.) Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, 
with the doubtful Plays, History of Opinion, Bio- 
graphy of the Poet, and Index, by Charles Knight, 
8 vols. Pictorial edition, colombier size, 1839-41. 
Smith, 4/. 18s. 

Shakespeare (W.) Plays, edited by Howard Stann- 
ton, Nos. 1 to 45, with illustrations by Messrs. Dal- 
ziel, after Gilbert. Imp. size, 1858-9. Smith, 11 9s. 

Shakspere’s (W.) Werke, herausgegeben und 
erklirt von Dr. Nicolaus Delius, 4 vols. half red 
morocco extra, edges uncut, gilt tops, contents lettered. 
Eiberfeld, 1854-58. This series of the Plays of 
Shakespeare consists of a revised English text, with 
very learned philological notes and remarks by the 
Editor. 

Concordance (Complete) to Shakspere, being a 
Verbal Index to the Dramatic Works of the Poet, 


by Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Imp. size. C. Knight. 
Uphan, 11. 14s, 
Shakespeare Society Publications: the Whole 


Series, 49 vols. in 19, with titles, uniform in half 
morocco, top edges gilt. 1846-53. Quariteh, 
87. 12s.. 6d. 

Shakespear (W.) Works, edited by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, 6 vols., plates after Hayman, by Gravelot. 
Very fine copy on large imperial paper, russia, 
— bands, g. e. imp. size. Oxford, 1770. Smith, 
31. 14s. 

Shakespeare (Mr. W.) Comedies, Histories, aad 
Tragedies published according to the true original 
copies, 1623; large copy in russia, with double bands, 
m.e (1808). A reprint of the rare first eollected 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, with copy of the 
head by Droeshout. The present copy was collated 
by the late W. Upcott, Esq. with an original one, and 
the errors discovered marked in the margins. Smith, 
61. 2s. 6d. 

Skakespeare (Mr. W.) Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies, published according to the true original 
copies; the second impression, head by Droeshout, 
and the proper verses opposite; fine large copy in red 
morocco, Harleian style, super extra, g. e. by Clarke 
and Bedford. Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, 1632. 
Lilly, 202. 

Shakespeare (Mr. W.) Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies, published according to the true original 
copies, unto which is added Seven Plays, never before 
printed, in folio, fourth edition, portrait by Droeshout, 
with verses under; fine copy, russia, m.e. 1685. 
Elkins, 8/. 10s. 

Shakespeare (W.) Works; the text formed from a 
new collation of the early editions, to which are 
added the original Novels and Tales on which the 
Plays are founded, copious Archological Annotations 
on each Play, and a Life of the Poet, by J.0O. 
Halliwell, with illustrations and woodcuts, by F. W. 
Fairholt, vols. I. to VIII., head of Shakespeare, by 
Cousins, a director’s proof on India paper, and other 
plates, also proofs on India paper. 1853, &e. This 
edition is to be completed in 20 volumes, the ninth of 
which has just been issued. Only 150 copies printed, 
25 of which are proofs. Smith, 49/. 


3y Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, on Monday, 
Januarv 30, and following days, the Library of the 
late A. K. Oom, Esq., of Duchess-street, Portland- 
place. The following are some of the most important 
lots, with their prices : 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), from 1758 tothe ead 
of 1852, and General Index to 1819, 95 vols., half 
bound, 1795-1853, 15/7. 

Art de Vérifier les Dates des Faits historiques, des 
Chartes, des Chroniques, et autres anciens Monuments, 
avant l’Ere Chrétienne, 5 vols., et depuis la Naissance 
de Notre Seigneur, 18 vols., together 23 vols, half 
calf gilt, 1818-19, 52. 7s. 6d. 

Canning (Geo.) Speeches, with memoir of his life, 
by R. Therry, 6 vols. half bound, 1828, 2/. 16s. 
Inchbald (Mrs.) British Theatre, a Collection of 
Popular Plays, including Shakspeare, 25 vols.— 
Modern Theatre, 10 vols.—Farces, 7 vols. portraits 
and plates, by Smirke, Howard, &c. together 42 vols 
half bound morocco, contents lettered, 1808, &c. 42. 7s. 
Novelist’s Library (Ballantyne’s), with Lives of the 
Novelists, by Sir W. Scott, 10 vols. half bound, com- 
tents lettered, royal 8vo. 1821-4. 32. 19s. 

Grillon’s Club. A series of Seventy-nine Portraits 
of members of the Club, comprising statesmen, mest- 
bers of the Government, and other highly distiz- 
guished persons during the last half-century. 16/. 
Scott (Sir Walter) Waverley Novels, with Intre- 
ductions and Notes, the author’s favourite edition, 
plates and vignettes, 48 vols. original cloth beards, 
1829-32. 47. 18s. 

Shakespeare (Wm.) Works, the Text formed from 
an entirely new collation of the old edition, with the 
various Readings, Notes, a Life of the Poet, and am 
History of the Early English Stage, by J. P. Collier, 





ext, illustrations, &c. Willis, 92. 2s. 6d. 


8 vols, cloth, 1844, 22 11s. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AIKIN AND BarBauLp—Evenings at Home; or, the Juvenile | 
Budget opened: consisting of a Variety of Miscellaneous | 
Pieces for the Instruction and Amusement of Youth. By | 
Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
by the Brothers Dalziel. New edition, carefully revised. 

cap 8vo cl 5s. Ward and Lock 

AIKIN AND BaRBAULD—Evenings at Home; or. the Juvenile | 
Budget Opened: consisting of a Variety of Miscellaneous | 
Pieces for the Instruction and Amusement of Young Persons, | 
By Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. Feap 8vo cl gilt 2s 6d. | 
(W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh) S'mpkin and Co | 

ALMANACK—The American Almanack and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1860. Cr 8vo swd 5s. (Crosby, 
N. and Co,Boston) Triihner and Co 

Artuor’s Knights: an Adventure from the Legend of the 
Sangrale. Second Edition. 12mo cl 4s. R. and R. Clark, 
Edinburgh) 

AsHER—On the Study of Modern Languages in general, and of 
the English Language iu particular: an Essay. By David 
Asher. 12mocl limp 2s. Triibner and Co 

Batrp—The First Adam and the Second: The Elohim 
Revealed in the Creation and Redemption of Man. By 
Samuel J. Baird. 8vo cl 15s. (Lindsay and B., Philadelphia.) 
Triibner ani Co 

Betit—Carpentry Made Easy; or the Science and Art of 
Framing. &. By Wm. E. Bell. Thirty-eight plates, 
royal 8vo cl 18s. (J. Challen and Co., Philadelphia.) Triib- 
ner and Co 

Brapsuaw's Shareholder’s Guide, Railway Manual and 
Directory, for 1860: a Handbook fur Companies and Share- 
holders, containing the history and position of each Com- 
pany, &c. Illustrated by engraved Railway Maps (British 
and Continental), and plans of London, Liverpool, &c. &c. 
Fep 8vo cl 7s 6d. W. J. Adams 

Borkitr—Expository Notes, with Practical Observations, on 
the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
wherein the Sacred Text is at large recited, the sense ex- 
plained, and the instructive example of the Blessed Jesus 
and his holy Apostles to our imitation recommended. By 
Wm. Burkitt. New edit 2 vols 8vocl lis. W. Tegg 

Brrnge—sermons in Different Styles. Preached at St. James's 
Church. Piccadilly. By the Rev. John Rice Byrne. Fep 8vo 
cl limp 2s. W. Skeffington 

CALENDAR of State Papers, Charles the First, 1628-1629, 
Edited by John Bruce. Royal 8vo cl 15s. Longman and Co 

Cavovr—Count Cavour: his Life and Career. By Basil H. 
Cooper. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Judd and Glass 

Ciarke—Many Happy Returns of the Day: a Birthday Book. 
By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, Illustrated by the 
Brothers Daiziel. Fep 8vo cl gilt 6s. C. Lockwood and Co 

Commrnc—The Great Tribulation; or, The Things Coming on 
the Earth. By the Rev. John Cumming. New edit fep 8vo 
cl 7s 6d. R. Bentley 

Davey—Icinusa; or, Pleasant Reminiscences of a Two Years’ 
Residence in the Island of Sardinia. By Mary Davey. Cr 
Svo ci 10s 6d. (Binns and Goodwin, Bath) E. Marlborough 
and Co 

DELErIERRE—Histoire Littéraire des Fous. Par Octave Dele- 
pierre. Cr8vocl5s_ Triibner and Co 

Dop—The Parliamentary Companion for 1860. By Robert P. 
Dod. 32mo cl limp, 4s 6d. Whittaker and Co 

Dop—The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 

Britain and Ireland for 1860. Including all the Titled 
Classes. By Robert P. Dod. 12mocl10s 6d. Whittaker 
and Co 

Doemas—Otho the Archer. By Alexander Dumas. Fcp 8vo 
bds is. H. Lea 

GarpiveR—Political and Legislative Considerations on Na- 
tional Defence: addressed to the People of England. By 
General Sir Robert Gardiner. Roy 8vo cl limp 3s 6d. By- 
field, Hawksworth, and Co 

Grssox—A Simple Catechism of the History of France. By 
Mrs. Gibbon. 3rd edit I8mo swd Is. Relfe Brothers 

Grascock—Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. By Capt. Glascock, 
K.N. Fep 8vobds 2s. Knight and Son 

GorTur—Faust: a Tragedy. Translated into English Verse 
from the German of Goethe. By John Galvan. Fep 8vo 
e) gilt 5s). (Wm Robertson, Dablin) Simpkin and Co 

Gore—The Banker's Wife; or, Court and City, By Mrs. 
Gore. New edition revised by the author. Fep 8vo bds 2s, 
Knight and Son 

Hamitton—An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MS. 
“Corrections *' in Mr. J. Payne Colliers’ Annotated 
Shakspere. Folio, 1632; and of certain Shaksperian 
documents published by Mr. Collier. By N. E. 8. A 
Hamilton. Fep 4to cl 6s. R. Bentley 

Harrison—A Simple Catechism of English Grammar. By 
E. Harrison. New edit |8moswd9d_ Relfe Brothers 

Henperson — The Good Steward: a Manual for Sunday 
School Teachers. A Prize Essay. By Thulia Susannah 
Henderson. Fep 8vo cl 2s. Sunday School Union 

HeErscHEtt—Strength in Weakness: Meditations on some of | 
the Psalms in Time of Trial. By Ridley H. Herschell. 18mo 
cl swd is. Robson and Avery 

Hunts for the Table: or, the Economy of Good Living, with 
a few Words on Wines. New edit fep 8vo cl 1s 6d. Rout- 
ledge and Ca 

Horrmann—Christianity in the First Century; or, the New 
Birth of the Social Life of Man through the rising of Chris- 
tianitv. By Chr. Hoffmann. Translated from the German. 
Cr 8vo cl 4s 6d (J. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) Hamilton and 


! 
| 











Iyywan—Foundation for a New Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. By Thomas Innman. Cr 8vo cl 7s. (Holden, 
Liverpool) Churchill 

Irvine—Tables for Calculating the Weight of Silk, Cotton, 
Worsted, and Woollen Warps, &. By Wm. Irvine. 8vo 
clo 10s 6d. (A. and C. Black, Edinburgh) Longman and 


Co 

James—The Works of John Angell James. Vol. I. Sermons. 
Cr 8vo cl 7s6d. (Hudson and Son, Birmingham) Hamil- 
ton an! Co 

Jones—Corayéa : 
Poems. By Ernest Jones. Fep 8vo cl 3s 
and Co 

Lzzann—A First German Course; containing the Elements 
of Grammar, with Exercises, &c. By Falck Lebahn. 12mo 
el2séd. C. H, Clarke 

LrnniE—A Key to Lennie’s Principles of English Grammar. 
New edition, with extensive alterations and improvements, 
carefully revised. 18mo bd3s6d. (Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh) Simpkin and Co 

LiTERARY (The) and Educational Year-Book for 1860. 8vo 
swd 2s 6d. W. Kent and Co 

Lownxpes's Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature ; 
comprising an account of rare, curious, and useful books 
— in England since the invention of printing; with 
pibliographical and critical notices and prices. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. By Henry G. Bohn. To be completed 
in eight parts, forming 4 vols post8vo. Part V, price 3s 6d. 
Bohn’s Philological Library. Henry G. Bohn 

Lvcas—The Perils of Trusts and Trustees: illustrated by un- 
reported Cases, founded in Fact; for the Information of the 
general Public, not of Lawyers; with a Proposal for Secu- 
rity and Protection submitted to both. Inscribed by per- 
mission to the Right Hon. Sir John Patteson. By R. de 
Neufville Lucas. Post 8vo 3s 6dcl. Longman and Co 

MARGARET PENROSE; or, Scenes in the Life of a Sunday- 
School Teacher. Fep 8v cl 2s 6d. Sunday School Union © 

MarryaT’s MissiON, or, Scenes in Africa. Written for 
Young People. New edit, complete in 1 vol post 8vo with 
Engravings on Wood by Gilbert and Dalziel, cl 5s. (Bohn’s 
INustr: ted Library) Henry G. Bohn 

My Experience in Australia: being Recollections of a Visit 


a Tale of Faith and Chivalry, and other 
W. Kent 





to the Australian Colonies in 1856-7. By A Lady. Cr 8vo 


Rationale for a Congress. Edited b ho Comes There. 
8voswd ls, Ward and Lock 


MASTER (The) of the Situation: a Ruling Even, and Code 
y 


MAXWELL—Stories of the Peninsular War; or, Peninsular ; 


Sketches. By W. H, Maxwell. Copyright edit (Parlour Li- 
brary, Vol. CCVI). Fep 8vo bds 2s. C. H. Clarke 

MityER—Our Home Islands: Their Public Works. By the 
Rev. Thomas Milner. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Religious Tract 
Society a 

MITCHELL—The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertiser's 
juide. By C. Mitchelland Co. With the Newspaper Map 
of the United Kingdom, also a Directory of Magazines, 
Reviews, and Periodicals. Thoroughly revised for the year 
1860. Imp svoswd 2s, C, Mitchell and Co 

cl 10s 6d. J. F. Hope 


| Passinc Thoughts on Religion. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert."" Fep 8vo cl5s. Longman and Co 

Pocket Novels (The), No. L.—Piffin the Philanthropist, My 
Aunt’s Umbrella. Illustrated by Chas. Bennett. Fep 8vo 
swd 1s. (Bi-mouthly.) W. Kent and Co 

Preston—Sermons to Young Persons. 2nd edition, with 
additions. By Matthew Morris Preston. 8vocl 5s. Seeley 
and Co 

RurFr's Guide to the Turf; or Pocket Racing Companion for 
1860, Containing the Nominations for 1860 ; Entries for the 
Great Stakes in 1861; also a Calendar of the Races and 
Steeple-chases in Great Britain and Ireland, 1859, (Winter 
Edition.) 12mo clswd 3s. Piper and Co 

St, Joun—Amy Moss; or, The Banks of the Ohio. By Percy 
B. St John. 12mo bds2s. Bryce 

ScHOOLMIsTREsS (The) for the Poor. 12mo swd Is. Seeley 
and Co 

Scott—The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 
XIV. The Bride of Lammermoor, Vol. I. Illustrated. 12mo 
cl 4s 6d. A. and ©. Black, Edinburgh 

ScoTt—The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 
XIII. A Legend of Montrose. Illustrated. 12mo cl 4s 6d. 
A. and C, Black Edinburgh 

Scotr—St. Ronan's Well. By Sir Walter Scott, Feap 8vo 
bdsiséd. Cl2s. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh 

SuarpeE—The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till 
the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 vols 4th edit 8vo cl 24s. E Moxon and Co 

SmirH—A Handy Book on the Law of Master and Ser- 
vant, Employer and Emploved, as regards their Civil 
Rights. By Jas. Walter Smith. 12mo cl swd ls. Effingham 
Wilson 

SaiTtH—Dramatic Scenes from Standard Authors, for Private 
Representation and Schools. By Charles William Smith, 
Fep &vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

SPENCER -— Maria Grahame; or, the Old Home and the New. 
By Cecil Spencer. Cr 8vo cl 8s 6d. Jas. Blackwood 

SpuRGEON—The New Park-street Pulpit, containing Sermons 
preached and revised by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, during 
the year 1859. Vol V. 8vo cl 7s. Alabaster and Pass- 
more 

Sraunton’s Chess Praxis; a Supplement tothe Chess Player's 
Handbook, containing all the most important modern im- 
provements in the Openings, illustratated by actual Games; 
a revised Code of Chess Laws; and a Collection of Mr. 
Morphy’s Games in England and France; critically anno- 
tated. Bohn's Scientific Library. Vost 8vo cl 6s. Henry 
G. Bohn 

STRICKLAND—Old Friends and New Acquaintances. By Agnes 
Strickland, author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.” 
Cr 8vo cl 10s6d.  Simpkin and Co 

Timps—The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1860: 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments of the past Year, in Mechanics and the useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, &c. &c. By John Timbs. Fep 8vo cl 5s. 
W. Kent and Co 

TRANSACTIONS of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, 1859. Edited by G. W. Hastings, LL.B. 
8vo cl 16s. John W. Parker and Son 

TURRELL—Lecons Francaises de Littérature et de Morale, en 
Prose et en Vers; ou, Nouveau recueil de Morceaux ex- 
traits des Meilleurs Auteurs. 8rd edit revised, corrected, 
and greatly extended. By Henry Stein Turrell. 12mo bd 5s. 
Relfe Brothers 

Wape—Stricture of the Urethra; its Complications and 
Effects. A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Treatment 
of those Affections. By Robert Wade. 4th edit (with en- 
gravings) considersbly enlarged 8vo cl 7s 6d. Churchill 

WatsH—The English Honsekeeper’s Book: being Practical 
Advice for Purchasing the Supplies of the House, and for 
Brewing, Baking. Preserving, and Pickling at Home. To 
which are added, Directions for the Management of the 
Dairy, Poultry-yard, Laundry, and Cellar. By J. H. Walsh, 
assisied by a Committee of Ladies. Illustrated with wood 

engravings. New edit fep 8vo hf bd 3s 6d. Routledge 
and Co 

WayLanp—The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis 
Wayland, 6th dit fep 8vocl 2s éd_ W. Tegg 

Witson—The Catechism of Gospel History. By the Rev. T. 
Wilson. 18moswd 9d. Darton and Co 

Winscom—On ward ; or, the Mountain Clamberers. A Tale of 
Progress. sy Jane Anne Winscom. New edit fep 8vo cl 5s. 
Seeley and Co 

Yeark-Boox of Agricultural Facts for 1859. Edited by Robert 

Scott Burn. Fep 8vo cl 5s. W. Blackwood and Sons 








PortaBLE CHESS-BOARD AND MeEn.—We have 
received a little chess-board and men in case, the 
whole recommended by great cheapness and porta- 
bility. The board, of pasteboard, folds up like a map, 
and the men are thick wafers, with the insignia of the 
pieces gilt upon their surfaces. Reverse the wafers and 
they are plain white and black, and will do for 
draughtsmen. The whole affair goes easily in the 
most moderately-sized pocket, and will be useful for 
playing over reported games, and trying problems. 
Some years ago we remember seeing a pocket board 
which was made of papier maché, and the men were 
like buttons, with a shank that fixed into a socket, so 
that they might be used in a railway carriage. We 
liked that plan better than this, but then it was 
dearer. Here the cheapness is so remarkable, that, 
though the material be ‘easily destructible, it is easily 
renewed, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 








Za 2d. 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words .........cccccccccsssssrrrree O 8 6 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) .... 006 
Half Column ...... 110 0 
Whole Column 210 0 








ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas, Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 
Money orders to .OHN BENNETT, Watch Mannfactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


iterature, Science, and Art. 
~—_—_- > -- -— 
HE CRITIC for THIS DAY 
contains a PORTRAIT of 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch, A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

0. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No, 413 

. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

3, RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No, 422 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

No. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1, No.448, 

No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No, 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

No 16, W. HOWARP RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19. JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, November 5, No. 487. 

No, 20. The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 
Portraits of Sir E, B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 

from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and PoLy- 


BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 
Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
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ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism."—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches .......0000 +. 4 to 100 guineas, 
Silver Watches.... +. 2 to 50 guineas. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
GAS FITTINGS and LAMPS of every 
description.—The cheapest and most recherché collec- 
tion in Europe.—F. Spark and Co., Manufacturers, London, 
Show Kooms 144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 
Competent Gas Fiiters sent to any part of England, Esti- 
mates free. 


(THE TWO GUINEA DINING-ROOM 

CHANDELIER, for three lights, to slide, with cut glasses 
complete. See this chandelier before purchasing elsewhere. 
—F. SparK and Co., Manufacturers, Loudon. Show RKooms 
144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 















MNUE 60s. DRAWING-ROOM CRYSTAL 

LUSTRE, richly cut and of elegant design, for three 
lights complete. Purchasers of gas fittings should inspect 
the London show Rooms (the largest in the trade) of 
F. Spark and Co., 144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond- 
street. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is athought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, An imme 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK-LANE, LONDON. 
Rk. B. is enabled to execute every description of Printing on 
very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of Types, Steam Printing-imachines 
Hydraulic and other Presses, and every modern improvement 
in the printing art. A Specimen-book of Types, and informa- 
tion for Authors, senton application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
13, Mark-lane, London. 


N ICROSCOPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
a NOVELTIES.—J. AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton-street 
has just produced the first two of a series of minute PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIES, as 
Microscopic objects—CHARLES DICKENS and ALBERT 
SMITH. These minute Works of Art must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press.—“ An invisible gallery of livin 
celebrities is a lucky idea.”"—Atheneum. “ These infinitesim: 
gems will be much prized by every lover of the fine arts, ”——_. 
illustrated London News. “These portraits are all but in- 
visible to the naked eye, but appear with beautiful distinct- 
ness under the microscope." —/llustrated Times. “The mi- 
croscope discloses the details of the most finished portraiture.” 
—Spectator. ‘*The example we have seen is a beautiful speci- 
nen ofart.”—The Gardener's Chronicle, 

Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Deseri 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post tree for six stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas, 
J. AMADLO’S [MPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 2s.; Students’, 31. 13s. 6d. 

‘Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially."* 
—Household Words, No. 345. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. MAGIC and 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS—a Lantern and 12 Slides, 
8s. 6d. AMADIO’S IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA 
LANTERN, 31. 13s. 6d DISSOLVING LANTERNS and 
SLIDES in endless variety. SLIDES PAINTED TO ORDER. 

MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S BOTANICAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three powers, con- 
denser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animalcula in 
water, price 18s. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening departmen 
gives the following valuable en a is feo at m=] 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature cam 














wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air." 
June 6, 1857. 
Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., and 18s. per dozen. 
THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied. 
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PRED ce 78. 6d., cloth, 
LE BRE THON’S. FRENCH GRAMMAR: 

a Guide to the French Language. By J.J. P. LE BRE- 
THON. Revised and corrected by L. SANDIER, Professor of 
Languages Twelfth Edition, 8vo., 432 pages, reduced to 7s. 6d. 


“ A thoroughly practical book.” —Critic. 

“Of the many works that have come under our notice for 
teaching French, this excelsthem all.”—Hants Advertiser. 

“ Deserves universal acceptation as the plainest, easiest, and 
completest grammar ever published."—ducational te. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., Stationers-hall-court, | EC, Cc. 





CHRISTM AS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each ; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 78. 6d. 
_Cximic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


J ust published, Fourth Edition, TREATME 2s. 
GUIDE to the ATMENT ot 
DISEASES of the SKIN. = the use of the Student 

and General Practitioner. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin: 
This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and 
contains two additional chapters—* On the Vegetable Parasites 
of the Human Skin,” and “On the Doctrine of Metastasis."’ 

London: T. ‘Ric HARDS, 37, Great Queen-~ “street. 

CANCER. 
Just published, price ls., per post 1s. 


3 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to _™ Sue- 
cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 
Canstices; also, a new, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics. 
By JOHN PATTISON, M_D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, London, N.W. 


KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM,MICE AND 
PARBER’S POISONED WHEAT Kills 


Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4d., and 8d. 
packets, with directions and testimonials. No risk nor 
damage in laying this Wheat about. From a single packet 
handreds of mice and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
Barc.iay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; W. SuTron and 
Co., Bow-churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 25, Budge-row, 
London, and sold by all Druggists, Grocers, &e., throughout 








the United Kingdom.—Barber's Poisoned Wheat Works, | 


ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk. 


| ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 

Pa Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED Teka is thus secured, 

as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 





it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be | 


made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, ¢ ‘heapside ; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GouLp, 198, Oxford-st. ; 


WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
FortTescur, Bayswater: Biiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 


bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; JoHnNsToN, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GALLoway, Islington; 


GorrunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 





minster; Peca, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rerp, Rus- 
seli-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; Horniman’s Agents 
inevery town. PAI Ae ol 2 eh 

FHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 


\ PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London, 





Wy ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: Sixteen Lectures. 
10s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 


The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
oe LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : a Discourse, 


«The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“ A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men."—J. D. 
MoreELL’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, ~ 
oem—its 


best asto manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental 
*KELLY’s 


language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”’—E. P. 
Consciousness. 

*“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius."’"—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

* Even those who can find no sy: mpathy with its philosoph y 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqu 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
gel neral interest.” —Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover 


| of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 


and peculiar in our time.'"—Manchester Examiner. 
TRUBNER and Co., 70.5 60, F Paternoster-row. 


MAGISTRATES wi will find the following 
WORKS very useful to them: 
SAUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, conte omen | all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Re- 
corder of Dartmouth. Price 12s, cloth; 13s. 6d. half- “calf; 





14s. 6d. calf. 
POWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time. By E. 
POWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. cloth; 13s, 6d. 
half-calf; 14s. 6d. calf. 

FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. By W. 
FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The MILITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By T. WV. SAUNDERS, Esq. Price 10s. 
cloth; lls. 6d. half-calf; 12s. 6d. calf. 

The COUNTY and BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 
By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCENY, 
with the LAW of LARCENY. -By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a post- 
office order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, LAW 
Times Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by order 
through any bookseller. 





CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 3s., demy 8Vo., bound i in cloth and gilt lettered, 


Christmas Decoration of Churches. 


With Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 


By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 


Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archzological Society ; Author of “ 


An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 


CONTENTS : 


Introduction :—Antiquity of the custom, its meaning, 
beauty, associations. 

How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, 
Texts, Banners, &c. 

How to Plan the 


Screen-work, 


Decorations of the Lych Gate, 


Churchyard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Door, 
and Windows, Wall- -spaces, Screens, Reredos, Stan- 
—— and Corone, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables 
C. 

Conclusion. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 





THE FIELD ALMANAC FOR 1860 


IS NOW READY. 


TWELVE LARGE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ANSDELL AND OTHERS. 


Price 1s., or a copy in return for 14 stamps. 


346, STRAND, 


W.C. 





WILD SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


THE HON. GRANTLEY F, BERKELEY, 


Having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made exclusively for THE FIELD), has commenced a narrative 
of his experiences and exploits in the columns of 


THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. | 


To be continued weekly. 


Mr. BERKELEY'S experiences in the Far West have been very varied ; his success in 


HUNTING THE BUFFALO 


And other wild animals has been unprecedented. 
THE FIELD is devoted to a record of S 


yearly ; 30s. 4d. per year. 


rts, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country Pursuits. 
Published weekly, price 6d.; or a copy in return for seven stamps. +4 % 





Subscription, 7s. 7d. per quarter ; 158. 2d. half bo 
OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS 


D. NUTT. 


LATIN.—By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand, 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK.—By the same Author. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
WORDSWORTH’S Grammar; witha Lexicon. Second 
Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH’S Gram- 
mar; witha Sommer and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6 

Now complete, Satie bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 98. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s, 6d.; St. Luke, 28.; 
St. John, 2s. 

GERMAN. 

OLLENDORE’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Trans- 
a (unabri dged) from ee Original French Edition, 

HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s, 6d, 
Rey to ditto, 12mo. a x 6d. 

GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for ENGLISH 
THOUGHTS. By Mme. BERNARD. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 

FIRST READING BOOK, being a Selection 
of German Tales and German Poetry, with Notes and 
Dictionary By the Rev. Dr. H. STE NMETZ, Bedford 
Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ACCIDENCE of GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR;; showing, in a simple tabular form, the inflections 
of the various parts of Speech. By the same Author. 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN EXERCISES; for the Use of 
Beginners, to enable them to Write and Speak the Ger- 
man Language with correctness and fluency ; witha Key. 
By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
—" LANGUAGE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 


TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Ninth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d: 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES adapted to the 


Rules of hisGerman Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 

TIARKSY’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAM 
with Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
33, 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C.F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A, 
HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second 
Edition, revised. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, 


revised and enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVES. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German, with Rules for 
Pronunciation, a copious Vocabulary, a Selection of 
Familiar P hrases, Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and 
Measures, &c. By Dr. BARTELS. Square 16mo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST in ENGLISH 
and GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BUNGERS GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING 
CONVERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely New Principle; a Story by FRANZ 
HOFFMAN, literally translated, with copicus Gramma- 
tical Notes, Explanations of Idioms, and an Elementary 
German Grammar. Second Edition. Cloth, 5s. 

n FRENCH. 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. &8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 
©. 6. ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester 
College. Third Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 68. 6d, 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
|W ORD BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Boasut. 

82mo. stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. each. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. 
Parts. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 

*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to 

beginners and students of the French language. 

BARTELS’ MODERN LANGUAGE; or, 
| Conversationsin English and French, followed by Models 
| of = Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 28. 


In Two 





London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 


ETYMOLOGY. 
By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A. 

Late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I., embracing letters A. to D. 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, 
cloth boards, price 14s. 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed 
- reading ; but no intelligent man were to be pitied 
who should find himself shut up on a rainy day, ina 
lonely house, in the dreariest part of Salisbury plain, with 
no other means of recreation than that which Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Etymology could 
afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
second volume to begin upon forthwith. Itisa very 
able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, 
arepertory of the fairy tales of linguistic science.”— 
Spectator. 


In crown 8vo. cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS, 
By J. R. LOWELL. 
Reprinted from the last American Edition with the 
sanction of the Author. 
Newly Edited, and accompanied with a Preface, 
BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 
“But for real unmistakeable genius—for that glorious 
fulness of power which knocks a man down at a blow, 
and then makes him rush into the arms of the knocker 
down for sheer admiration, and swear eternal friendship 
with him for sheer delight, the ‘ Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.” —Extract from Editor’s Preface. 


REYNARD THE FOX, 
AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE, 


By THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 


“ Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit." 


With 70 Illustrations, after the celebrated Designs by 
WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 
Royal 8vo. 

Printed by Clay, on toned paper, and elegantly bound 
in embossed cloth, with appropriate Design after 
Kaulbach, richly-tooled front and back, price 16s. ; 

Best full morocco, same pattern, price 24s. ; 
Or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 
Roxburgh style, price 18s. 
“We do not see how this volume can, in its way, be 
excelled.—Saturday Review. 





(Eulenspiegel Redibibus.) 
THE 
MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCEITS 


MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS, 


Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and 
Bibliographical Appendix, 
By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. 
With Six coloured full-page Illustrations, and Twenty- 
six Woodcuts, 

From Original Designs by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
Price 10s. 6d. bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with 
appropriate Design ; 

Or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, 
Roxburgh style. 

“A volume of rare beauty, finely printed on tinted 
paper, and profusely adorned with chromo-lithegraphs 
and woodcuts, in Alfred Crowquill’s best manner. 
Wonderful has been the popularity of ‘Tyl Eulen- 
spiegel.’ . . . surpassing even that of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ ’’—Spectator. 

“A book for the antiquary; for the satirist, and the 
historian of satire ; for the boy who reads for adventures’ 
sake ; forthe grown person, loving every fiction that has 
character in it. . . . The book as it stands is a welcome 
piece of English reading, with hardly a dry or tasteless 
morsel in it.’’—Athenceeum. 

“It will delight young and old; and the careful, 
artistic, and humorous designs of Mr. Crowquill will 
— please the children, both of large and small 
growth. Altogether, we cannot doubt its popularity, 
especially as a Christmas gift.’’— Leader. 

“There are, indeed, few languages in Europe into 
which the adventures of this arch-mystificator have not 
been translated. . . . The bibliographical appendix 
which the editor has added to the volume will be of great 
interest and value to those who are curious in researches 
of that kind.’’— Critic. 

“This can hardly fail to become one of the most 
opular among the books of the winter season.”— 

orning Herald. 





Recently published, a Second Edition of 


THE TRAVELS 


AND 
SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


With 30 Original Mlustrations (Ten full-page coloured 
Plates and Twenty Woodcuts), by 
ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
Crown Svo., ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 
price 7s. 6d. 





CESAR BIROTTEAU. 
the French of DE BALZAC. 
Also, now ready a 





NOTES ON 


WHAT IT Is, AND 
By FLORENCE 


THE BALZAC SERIES.—Now ready at all the Libraries, 


Translated by J. H. SIMPSON. From 


¢ all the Libraries, 


NAPOLEON IIT. on ENGLAND: Selections from his own 


Writings. Edited and Translated by J. H. SIMPSON. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 50, Corduit-street, Hanover-square. 





Just published, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 


NURSING: 


WHAT IT IS NOT. 
NIGHTINGALE. 


London : HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 





Crockford’s Clerical 


RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Directory for 1860. 





HE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of | 


facts and statistics in regard to the education, pre- 

ferments, and authorship of the clergy could only have | 
been got together at costly expense and trouble. | 
EVENING HERALD.—This annual has nowassumed | 

a position which renders it indispensable to all who re- | 
quire information as tothe personnel of the Church. . . . | 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation | 
of this standard book of reference. The thanks of the | 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work | 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress | 
of correction for an annual issue. | 
THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and | 
variety of the information it contains, considering the | 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. There is scarcely 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present 
possession of places in the Establishment which will not | 
be found inthe Clerical Directory. Asa work of refer- | 
ence it is one of great value. | 
THE DAILY NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the Episcopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- 
| 





ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly | 
800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 
of space, and each page contains absolutely scores of facts 
“relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well 
arranged, that one can turn, without trouble or contu- 
sion, to the very thing one wants to know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this ; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
ments, with value and statistical information, and, finally, 
literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 
of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
mass to be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 
to command the warm support of the public, especially | 
of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. It | 
is an annual publication, of course; and, although it is a 
wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that | 
the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
in future. 

BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER.—In this, the 
second issue, the great improvement of an alphabetical 
reference is obtained, which adds very considerably to 
the utility of the publication, inasmuch as the name of 
every clergyman in England and Ireland can in a 
moment be met with, and, generally speaking, all that 
appertains to his history, position, emolument, and pub- 
lications, can in a moment be found. It is quite impos- | 
sible, in a work of such gigantic complication, that errors | 
should be entirely absent, or that, from the various 
changes in preferments, it can in every particular be | 
always accurate; but it approaches as near as any work | 
of its kind can do, which is merely one of reference. 





I, SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of | 
every Clergyman in England and Wales, with the 
real Address and Post-town. 

II. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- | 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, 
with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each. 


Ill. HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 


IV. PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 
each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the | 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also regis- 
tered.) 


V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical 
Benefices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 
and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Aa 
of Glebe, Augmentations, Endowment, Glebe 








Strand, London, W.C. 


| bold black letters —well 


THE PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR.—Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory for 1860 is really a valuable work ; and 
is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List ’’ as the 
“*Post-office Directory” was to its forerunner ‘* Robson.” 
. . . . For correctness and careful compilation th e 
present work leaves far behind all previous direc- 
tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
18,000 names. 


ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our direc- 
tories, conveys but little idea of its contents—the mere 
name and address of each clergyman takes up only a 
small portion of the work. It is a perfect biographical 
directory of the personnel of the Church. . . . This 
vast and varied collection of facts, relating to the clergy 
and the Church, may be fully relied on for accuracy, as 
they are obtained, we are informed in the preface to the 
work, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 
instances, by themselves. We should state that the 
work is most a printed—the names being in 

ound, and altogether forms one 
of those concise works of reference which are so highly 
prized by persons who, like ourselves, have no time to 
wade through a mass of matter to find the /acts they 
wish to know. 

THE MORNING CHRONICLE.—This is a biogra- 
phical and statistical book of reference for facts relating 
to the clergy and the Church, and supplies a want which 
no other directory has yet attempted to fill. The clergy, 
by means of this directory, can on of themselves, and 
the public can ascertain, not only the address (which 
ordinary directories would supply, although necessarily 
dispersed over a variety of town and country publica- 
tions), but the school and university, educational honours 
and degrees, dates and place of ordination, present living 
or appointment, of the clergy, with particulars as to in- 
come, patronage, and literary achievements. . . . As 
far as ae can be attained in any such publication, 
this Clerical Directory is a remarkable proof of industry. 


THE MORNING POST.—*“ Crockford ” is a work of 
considerable dimensions, compiled on the plan of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. . . . It bearson the face of it evidence that much 
care has been taken in its compilation. 


MORNING STAR.—A very well arranged and care- 
fully compiled book of reference, which will prove of 
the highest service to those who have occasion to deal 
with questions bearing upon the organisation of the 
Established Church, or who feel any interest in the his- 
tory and actual position of individual members of its 
clergy. The book is a storehouse of valuable 
information, but little of which can be found elsewhere, 
and, while indispensable to all public jlibraries, will be a 
welcome and useful addition to many private collections. 

THE PRESS.—The Clerical Directory is the most 
complete and carefully compiled of all our works of the 
kind. The work is admirably printed and alpha- 
betically arranged. Its utility as a work of reference 
may best be judged by the contents of which we have 
spoken. 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY : 


House or Rectory, Eo Value to the Beneficed, 
and amount of population. 

VI. EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 
each instance. 

VII. DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, 
Prebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Appointment—are likewise noted. 

VIII. BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
men are described in each instance, with all 
particulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
Publication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by means 
of a separate and ample Index. 

X. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s. by 
JOHN ‘CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, 





SPECIMEN 





TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION BY 
LETTER OR OTHERWISE. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


SS 


ITALY in the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By the Right Hon. JAMES WHITE- 
SIDE, M.P. Third Edition, revised ; with anew Preface 
relating to the eyents which have occurred i in Italy since 
the year 1848. Post 8vo. On Friday next. 


2. 
The WASHINGTONS: a Tale! 


of a Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By 
the Rev. J. N. SIMPKINSON, Rector of Brington, 
Northamptonshire. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


3. 
SIR J. E. TENNENT’S Work 


on CEYLON. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised ; 
containing 2 new Maps and a new Chapter on Buddhism 
and Demon Worship. Pp. 1364; with 9 Maps, 17 Plans 

and Charts, and 90 Engravings on Wood. Two vols. 
8vo. price 2. 10s. 

“For comprehensiveness, quarian, and descriptive, 
deep and conscientious and | this book is a model, and 
extensive investigation, and | stands unsurpassed among 
that still rarer quality of | the many remarkable works 
mind, which takes equal in- | which have been produced 
terest in and equally suits} on the countries of our 
itself to the widely-varying | Eastern empire.” 
branches of a large subject, GUARDIAN. 
scientific, historical, anti- | 


4, 
Brialmont and Gleig’s Life of Wellington. 


HISTORY of the LIFE of 


ARTHUR DUKE of WELLINGTON: the Military 
Memoirs from the French of Captain BRIALMONT, 
with Additions and Emendations; the Political and 
Social Life by the Rev. G. R. GLE 1G, M.A., Chaplain- 
General to the Forces. Pp. 1876; with numerous Maps, 
Plans of Battles, and Portraits. Four vols. 8yo. price 
21. 148. 


“The best book that has been written about the 
Conqueror of Waterloo.” —ATHEN.EUM. 





5. 
nr a Wy ° 7 
TRAVELS in PERU and 
MEXICO. By S. S. HILL, Author of “Travels in 
Siberia,’ &c. Two vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

“ The traveller’s chief aim | ing among people living | 
in the present volumes has under various forms of go- | 
been successfully accom-| vernment and :n different | 
plished ; for he pleasantly | stages of civilisation, and | 
carries his readers with him, leaves them at the close of | 
renders them interested in | their wayfaring not wearied 
the phases of character | but refreshed.” 
which he exhibits as exist- ATHEN-EUM. 





HUNTING SONGS and MIS 


CELLANEOUS VERSES. By R. E. EG ERTON | 
WARBURTON. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


4. 

TY. YT i . r 
The VERACITY of the BOOK 
of GENESIS: with the Life and Character of the In- 
spired Historian. By the Rev. WILLIAM H. HOARE, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge: 

Author of “ Ecclesiastical History,’ &c. Svo 

[Nea rly ly ready. 


8 


PASSING THOUGHTS on 


RELIGION. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” the 
“ Experience of Life,” “ Gertrude,” &c. Fceap. 8vo. price 


58. 
9 


Second Series of Mr. Fairbairn’s Useful 
Information for Engineers. 


Torn +77 5 r + 
USEFULINFORMATION for 
ENGINEERS: Second Series. Being Lectures delivered 
at various Institutions of Popular Edueation: the Rise 
and Progress of Civil and Mechanical Engineering ; the 
Machinery of Agriculture, and Treatises on the Strength 
of Iron Ships; the Density, Volume, and Pressure of 
Steam at different Temperatures ; the Laws which govern 
the Collapse of Tubes in reference to the Flues of Boilers, 
&e. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., F.GS., 
President of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester; Corresponding Member of the National 
Institute of France, &c. 
*,* A New Edition of the First Series will be ready 
in a few days. 
10. 


People’s Edition of Thomas Moore’s 
Memoirs. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 


CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited 
by the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. A 
New Edition for the People, illustrated with Eight 
Portraits and Two Vignettes engraved on Steel. In 
course of publication monthly ; to be completed in Ten 
Parts, price ls. each ; forming One Volume, uniform 
with the People’s Edition of “ Moore's Poetical Works.” 
Parts I. and IT. are ready. 


— 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 





and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ERILS of TRUSTS and TRUSTEES 


illustrated by unreported Cases founded in Fact, for the 
information of the general Public, not of Lawyers; with a 
Proposal for § coer. and ee submitted to both. By 
R. DE NEUFVILLE LUCA 
London: LONGMAN, oa, Loneman, and Roberts. 


~ CARPENTER'S SPELLING, EDITED BY M‘LEOD. 
May now be had. in 12mo. price Eighteenpence, 


ARPENTER’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 
in which the Division of the Words into Syllables corre- 
sponds with the Pronunciation: with new and more correct 
definitions of many of the words, and many other additions 
and improvements. Edited by WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., 
M.R.C.P., Roval Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
London: Lona MAN and Co.; and Wartraker and Co. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF CARPENTER'S SPELLING, 
New and improved Edition, in 12mo. price Kighteenpence, 


ARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING 


ASSISTANT; wherein the Words are arranged on an 
improved Plan, according to their Principles of Accentuation, 
in a manner calculated to familiari-e the Art of Spelling and 
Pronunciation, and facilitate the Young Scholar's progress. 

The Original and only Copyright Edition, embodying the 
rans ef s latest Corrections and Improvements, thoroughly 
revise 

London: Loneman and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co 


MR. S. S. HILL’S NEW TRAVEL SIN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


RAVELS in PERU and MEXICO. By 

8. 8. HILL, Esq., Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” ac) 
“Mr. Hill’s record of his| has been successfully accem- 
travels through Peru and| plished, for he pleasantly car- 
Mexico is direct, sensible, and | ries his readers with him, in- 
informing. He never writes | terests them in the phases of 
for effect, has no ambition to} character which he exhibits 
be smart, but has evidently | as existing among people liv- 
taken pains to see and hear| ing under various forms of 
fairly, and to relate frankly, government and in different 
whatever he could find worth | Stages of civilisation, and 
telling to his countrymen.” —| leaves them at the close of 
Examiner. their wayfaring not wearied, 

“The traveller's chief aim! but refreshed.” —Athenvum. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, _and RoBERTs. 


"DR. VALPY'S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND 
LATIN DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS, 


V ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected 

and improved; with new body of Notes. and new 
Lexicon. Edited by Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A.., First Mogae 
hee Latin School, Christ's Hospital. 12mo. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 
3s. 64 


vA LPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short 
English Notes. New Edition, improved..........0+.12m0. 2s. 6d, 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly 
revised by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 12mo. 4s. ; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar, | assignment by Messrs. Long- 
price 6s. 6d. The list of New | man and Co.) will be foundin 
and improved Editions of Mr. | Messrs. Longman and Co.'s 
Valpy’s Series of Classical | School Catalogue for 1860— 
School-books (published by ' which may be had gratis. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL- 
BROOKS 


By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; 
and late Fellow of St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge. 
*,* New editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: with a 
New Chapter on DECIMAL COINAGE. By the Right 
Rev. J: W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, by 
S. MAYNARD, price 6s. 
Also bv Bishop CoLEnso, revised Editions : 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo. 1s. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d.; or in 5 Parts, 
separately, as follows: 
1, Text-Book, 6d. 
2, Examples. Part I. Simple 
Arithmetic, 4d. 




















4. Examples, Part III. Frac- 
tions, Decimals, &c., 4d. 
5. Answers to the Examples, 
3. Examples, Part If. Com- with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult questions, 1s, 
ELEMENTS of ALGFDRA, One Volume, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
12mo. Parr I. 4s. 6d.;: KEY, 5s, 
12mo. PAR r II. 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
}8mo. 1s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without 
KEY, Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 8s. 6d.; KEY, * 6d. 
——— Part i. 25. 6d.; KEY, 

London: _Lone MAN, , GRE EN, Lone} MAN, ‘and Row ERTS. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1860, ‘with x numerous ‘Improve- 


APT. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c.. for 1860 (Twentieth year), 
containing all the new Peers, Baronets, Knights. Bishops, 
Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., corrected throughout on the 
highest authority. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, and all Booksellers. 




















Just out, price 17. lls. 6d. 2 vols. in 8vo. 
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EAUTES DE LA POESIE ANGLAISE 

par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, traducteur de 
Chauceret de Gay. 

“We have here translations into French of some of the 
choicest pieces in ancient and modern English poetry, 
extracted from the works of more than two hundred and fifty 
of our poets who are known to fame. As we read these 
admirable translations we are lost in astonishment at the per- 
fection with which the Chevalier has caught the very spirit 
and passion ot the original in every case, and the strength and 
flexibility of his language in the rendering. We would direct 
attention to the translations of ‘ The Forging of the Anchor,’ 
‘Auld Robin Gray,’ Addison’s ‘ Spacious Firmament,’ and 
Isaac Watts’s ‘Sluggard.’ We do not select these as even the 
best in the work, but simply becanse we have tested them our- 
selves, and found them to be sterling metal, and we have little 
doubt that the other pieces in this elegant treasury would 
te e equally admirable and genuine. We ought, however, to 

ave mentioned Campbell's ‘ Soldier's Dream;’ but it is 
almost invidious to select a few where all display such genius 
and industry. We cannot think of a better book to be 
placed in the hands of those who wish to acquire an extensive 
acquaintance with the poets of our country, and at the same 
time to obtain a thorough knowledge of the force and beauty 
of the French tongue, together with an accurate idea of its 
pronunciation, for M. de Chatelain writes not only with the 
elegance of an accomplished French scholar, but also with the 
Enel of a true poet who has drank deeply from the well of 

— oor undefiled.""—Jilustrated News of the World, Dec. 10. 
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